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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ATURE seems to have taken a leaf out of 
the book of business; and 1930, which 


forgot to have a summer, is ending in gloom 
and fog. One hopes rather than expects that 1931 
will be better. It can hardly be said that the omens 
are favourable ; but when one anticipates the worst, 
things generally turn out more favourably than one 


feared. 


So far as politics are concerned, there is no 
tay of light visible. The Government, which came 
in with the pledge of curing unemployment— 
“within three weeks,” as one of its members 
Promised—has given up even the pretence of 


dealing with that matter, and the hungry are to 
be fobbed off with the alternative vote and a 
compulsory trade union levy. 


The net result of eighteen months’ work is that 
the number of unemployed is doubled; and the 
‘Government’s idea of a remedy is to abolish the 
University members and to legalize something that 
cannot be distinguished from a general strike. 
Less trade, less work, less pay; but more talk, 
more committees, more compromises. It 


melancholy record, but at least the incompetents 
have been found out. 


iS a 


The proverb of ‘‘ Once a Governor, never a 
Viceroy ’’ has been falsified in the case of Lord 
Willingdon, whose official appointment to India 
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is announced. The only possible objection is on 
the score of age; but the announcement has been 
well received, both in India and England, except 
among those Labour men who did not see why they 
should not have had the job themselves. 


M. Steeg has survived his first contact with the 
Chamber by seven votes, but this victory means 
little more than that he will see the New Year in 
as Prime Minister of France. The fact that he 
obtained a majority at all was due to the abstention 
of some of M. Tardieu’s supporters, who wish to 
give the new Cabinet enough rope to hang itself, 
and to the support of the Socialists, whose only 
desire is fo keep M. Tardieu out. 


In these circumstances, the majority last week 
means nothing save that there is a desire not to 
precipitate another crisis until January. M. Steeg 
cannot in the least depend upon the continued sup- 
port of the Socialists, and if he could it would be 
quite enough to cause the Centre and the Right to 
turn him out. In short, the French Premier is not 
likely to have any more care-free a Réveillon for 
the vote of the other night. 


The news that the People’s Party is contem- 
plating the withdrawal of its representatives and 
support from the German Cabinet is of the 
greatest interest, for if this action is taken it will 
mean that the long-expected crisis has arrived. 
The adoption of this line by the Economic Party 
has already weakened the Chancellor, and a simi- 
lar move by those who used to follow Herr 
Stresemann would deprive him of even his present 
precarious majority in the Reichstag. 


The truth, of course, is, as I foreshadowed a 
few weeks ago, that the Hitlerite leaven is 
beginning to work, and in their fear of being 
outbidden by the National Socialists the other 
parties are becoming even more Nationalist them- 
selves. Even Herr Braun, the Socialist Premier 
of Prussia, was recently driven to make an almost 
Jingoistic speech on the subject of the Corridor, 
and further to the Right this tendency is naturally 
much more noticeable. 


In these circumstances it behoves those who 
want a change, namely Germany and Hungary, 
to walk warily, and to beware of giving offence, 
or they will merely rouse French suspicions and 
render it impossible for Paris to make any con- 
cessions at all. In particular, Berlin will be well 
advised to refrain from allusions to the need for 
a moratorium in respect of the payments under 
the Young Plan, and to confine her claims to 
armaments and the Corridor. 


The fact is that there is a growing body of 
opinion, particularly in London and Rome, 
favourable to revision, but it is equally firmly 
opposed to any attempt to restore the German 
hegemony of pre-war days, or all her old frontiers 
to Hungary. __Ill-considered claims of a sweeping 
nature will only be met by a blunt refusal, and in 
that event any modification of the existing 
settlement will be further off than ever. 


The Bishop of Durham seemed to me to do 
less than justice to the country clergy when he 
denounced absenteeism as one of the chief 


sources of weakness in the Church to-day. This 
may be true of Bishops, who have far too many 
functions and conferences to attend, and who 
seem to lack the moral courage to say ‘‘No” to 


unfortunate secretaries of societies, but sure} L 
it is not true of ordinary rectors and vicars, us 
I should have thought that the average rector § ™!™ 
or vicar was rather too apt to settle down ing § 
rut, and seldom to get outside his own rural § J 
deanery. Many a poor parson, of course, can § 
not afford the train fare and hotel bill entailed § 5. 
by an ecclesiastical jollification like the Church cial 
Congress—an institution that appears to be in 
articulo mortis—with the result that he loses 
freshness and grip of the contemporary world, day 
and moulders quietly away in a backwater, : 
This is an evil, for the real strength of the § ™ 
Church of England is in its ordinary clergy, § © ‘ 
whom we all know and respect, rather than in § SY” 
its dignitaries, who as Queen Victoria remarked, § Pf 
are never quite the same after they have become else 
bishops. But the evil is the very reverse of 
absenteeism; the truth is that the ordinary parish E 
priest goes out of his parish too little rather § 
than too much, 
The Hospital Appeals that the postman brings - 
at Christmas are not meant to be cheerful reading, § ™ 
but Lord Knutsford’s famous receipt for ending I 
them with “‘ either a sob or a smile,’’ can make up 
them memorable. So far as I can judge, hospital pro 
committees are faced with a new danger that few, Boho 
except the largest, see. Despite the relative suc J 9) 
cess of the big appeals for big hospitals like the § j , 
Middlesex, and the expansion of the different J ih, 
weekly contribution schemes that equally benefit 
the hospital-groups and the modest householders 7 
subscribing to them, some hospitals, even in § orc 
London, are badly in arrear. shi 
anc 
In an age of stunt-finance, charities are lured ff the 
emulation and the more or less disguised sweep syr 
stake is growing more difficult for embarrassed J tha 
hospital-committees to resist. Those who reject it, pat 
and it remains questionable, instead may drive § wa 
their harassed secretaries to death. This tempts 
tion is more serious than is always realized. A 4 
hospital secretary has many functions, only one § me 
of which is to raise money. He is primarily an J goi 
administrative officer ; under his chairman and com- § lev 
mittee, the non-medical chief. The experience, tac, § sta 
and discretion possessed by a good house-governor, § the 
as he used to be called, does not always go with @ sm 
financial astuteness, with a genius for begging and shi 
for devising collecting agencies. En 
at 
For the latter, therefore, a financial secretary is 
often wisely engaged; but a finance-officer isa 
extra expense at first, and a hard-up hospital may § in 
shirk it. In desperation, therefore, the committee § 1s: 
sometimes ousts the old and quieter hand to replat § ov 
their tried secretary with a supposed financid § wh 
expert. This, I am convinced, is a deplorable mis § fro 
take. The money-getter may be as feeble an admit § he 
istrator as the house-governor a raiser of funds. Ye § 0 
the tone of a hospital depends on its secretary até 
its matron. Unless a man happens to possess bot 
qualities, it is false economy to be content with om . 


man, and the fine tradition of a voluntary hospitd 
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(which is, essentially, uncommercial) is much safer 
with the type of man who is less likely than other- 
wise to be an expert at raising the wind. 


Lord Knutsford himself may be the “ prince of 
beggars,’’ but it has been his personality and his 
idealism, not his business astuteness, that has made 
him so. Since such dual capacity is rare, better 
that the tradition from which he sprang some forty 
years ago be preserved than that men of his type, 
but without his appealing faculty, should be ousted 
by what are, I regret to say, often merely commer- 
cially minded charity-mongers. 


Dean Inge wrote an entertaining article the other 
day on popular superstitions—amulets, walking 
under a ladder, thirteen at table, and so on—and 
incidentally he remarked that the people who are 
most superstitious are those who are most exposed 
to danger: soldiers, airmen, and explorers. Pre- 
sumably they still firmly hold that belief in special 
providences and magical interventions which has 
elsewhere diminished so much of late years. 


But the Dean’s theory goes some way to confirm 
an idea I have long toyed with in private, which is 
that women are on the whole—and apart from 
wedding and birth beliefs—less superstitious than 
men. Almost every male motorist seems to carry a 
mascot, but who ever heard of a superstitious cook ? 


In my experience, it is always a man who hangs 
up a horse-shoe outside the house; his wife would 
probably say it looks untidy, and his daughter (if 
she is high-arty) complain that it clashes with the 
solour-scheme. And no woman really believes that 
it matters whether the wine goes round the table 
the way of the sun or not. 


The decision of Harrogate to disband its 
orchestra is ominous. For thirty years the York- 
shire spa has kept the flag of first-class music flying, 
and though it has always been at some charge to 
the rates, casual visitors who have appreciated the 
symphony and other concerts have usually assumed 
that the loss was made good in other ways—more 
patronage and probably more prestige than other 
watering-places. 


There must have been something in this argu- 
ment, or the concerts would not have been kept 
going so long. But now the town is to sink to the 
level or the ordinary South-coast place with band- 
stand and brass band—much noise and little music ; 
the glory of Harrogate gone and only the sulphur 
smell left. If they can so murder culture in York- 
shire, famous as the most musical county in 
England, what is to be expected from the barbarians 
at Blackpool and Buxton, Bexhill and Bognor ? 


_ The tragic death’ of Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas, 
in the terrible disaster to the French ship Oberon, 
sa loss to English sport. His cricketing days were 
ver, or almost over, but it is not only Essex men 
who remember how he brought the Ashes back 
from Australia before the war. As amateur boxers 
he and his father both leave a name that will not 
soon be forgotten. 


It is rather a pity that the Psychic Bookshop, 
Which was founded by Sir Conan Doyle a few 
Yeats ago, is to close. The ordinary book- 


seller does not in my experience stock works of 
an occult or theosophical character, and it is 
sometimes a convenience to know where these 
can be found. But the shop has evidently not 
paid its way. 


This confirms my general impression that the 
number of people interested in spiritualism, or 
in the problems of life after death, is small— 
the problems of this present life are probably 
difficult enough for most of us—and the bulk of 
mankind seems content to wait and see (or not 
see, as Sir Arthur Keith would say), In any 
case, the spiritualists’ paradise seems very like 
Putney, and I imagine it is not only the poets 
who prefer Dante to Lodge in this matter. 


The recent debate in the House of Commons 
on the nationality of married women disclosed 
some glaring injustices, and on the whole my 
sympathies are with those who wish to amend 
the law so as to allow a woman on her marriage 
with a foreigner to decide for herself whether 
she wishes to retain her British nationality. I am 
not in the least impressed by the arguments of 
those who say that such a change would strike 
a blow at the family. 


All the legislation in the world will not affect 
the status of the family—the chief result of penal 
taxation is that men leave more to their families 
and less to charity than before. While that is 
the case, we need not fear that a slight alteration 
in the status of the married woman is going to 
wreck the pillars of society. 


The twilight of Empire has become a fog. 
Attempts to reduce this unique Constitution to writ- 
ing have deepened uncertainties. Some time ago 
the Chief Justice of Victoria, Sir William Irvine, 
raised the question whether the appointment of an 
Australian as Governor-General on the advice of 
the Australian Government, would not be in con- 
travention of the Commonwealth Act. Has that 
little point been settled or ignored? Now comes 
along Lord Stanley of Alderley, with a neat correc- 
tive for Mr. Thomas, who has asked Mr. Scullin 
to deal with the problem of the stranded migrants 
in Victoria. Lord Stanley shows that the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth has no right of 
intervention in a matter that concerns Victoria 
alone. 


The fact is that nothing in the Imperial Confer- 
ence resolutions affects the States of Australia. 
Unlike the Commonwealth, they are in direct rela- 
tion with the Imperial Government. Recalcitrant 
Mr. Lang, of New South Wales, threatens to 
appeal to Downing Street. The State Governors 
are appointed by the King on the recommendation 
of the Home Government after, or not after, con- 
sultation with the local Ministries. So we have 
now the absurdity that the parts are in closer rela- 
tion than the whole with the Mother Country, and 
the Commonwealth is an “ independent’ nation 
with ‘ equal’’ status, while its component 
members are as ‘‘ dependent,,” as ever. This might 
easily lead to the farce of the head seeking to go 
one way while the legs insist on going another. 
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ON LEAVING WELL ALONE 


E cannot congratulate Mr. MacDonald and 
W his colleagues upon their idea of a suitable 
celebration of this season of peace and 
good-will. They have not, it is true, gone so far as 
Mr. Henderson’s Muscovite friends, and attempted 
to abolish Christmas altogether, but they have 
introduced into the House of Commons during the 
last hours of the Parliamentary Session a measure 
which fills us with foreboding. We refer, of course, 
to the Trades Disputes Bill, which seems destined 
to bring the gravest elements of discord into the 
ranks of industry. At a time when a policy of leav- 
ing well alone was never more advisable, the 
Government has gone out of its way to precipitate 
a crisis. It is true that Mr. Baldwin committed the 
original blunder on the morrow of the General 
Strike, and turned what was in reality a national 
triumph into a capitalist victory, but two wrongs 
do not make a rights The Conservatives would 
have done well to restrain their Right Wing in 
1927, and the Socialists would have been better 
advised to rein in their Left Wing to-day. 

It is not as if the Conservative Act inflicted any 
real injustice upon the Trade Unions that calls to 
heaven for redress. It was an unnecessary 
reminder to them that they had been defeated in 
the General Strike; it rubbed their noses in it, as 
it were, and for that reason it is to be reprobated ; 
but it did nothing more. It is not, for instance, in 
any way comparable with the Clarendon Code or 
the Six Acts. In short, there is no reason for its 
repeal save the fact that the Prime Minister hopes 
that his Bill will be rejected by the House of Lords, 
and he will then be able to go to the country on an 
issue that he is advised will win him votes. What 
he has lost on the swings by his failure to cure 
unemployment. he hopes to regain on the round- 
abouts by abuse of the Upper House. These cal- 
culations are unlikely to prove correct, for the; 
hungry can no more be fed on demagogic oratory 
than with an alternative vote. Not all the political 
red-herrings in Christendom can obliterate the 
stinking trail of the present Government’s economic 
failure. 

Electoral considerations, not the national interest, 
weigh with the Prime Minister. He and Mr. 
Lloyd George are content to roll each other’s logs, 
and to place measures on the statute-book that 
bear no possible relation to the needs of the 
country to-day. The time of Parliament for many 
weeks in the coming year is to be wasted upon 
such questions as whether a voter is to put a 
cross or a number opposite the name of the 
candidate of his choice, and whether the members 
of a trade union are to contract in or to con- 
tract out of the political levy. Meanwhile 
unemployment continues to increase, and the 
trade of the country to diminish. Has the story 
of Nero and his fiddling not even yet reached 
Lossiemouth or Criccieth ? 

If Mr. MacDonald cannot let sleeping dogs 
lie, let him take advantage of the first pretext 


that offers to drop his new Bill. Even 
tactical grounds he would have more chance of 
success at the next General Election could he q 
something to restore prosperity instead of merely 
stirring up strife. It appears, however, that he has 
given up all hope of that, and that he is falling back, 
as usual, on political remedies to cure economic 
ills. He is bound to fail, and the country will be gj 
the worse for the failure. 


THE RAILWAY CRISIS 


INCE the railway companies, in the first half 
Sor November, put forward their drastic pi 

posals for reducing wages and salaries, th: 
trade unions have replied by a flat rejection an 
have also submitted counter-claims for improv. 
ments in conditions of service, while the Centr 
Wages Board has met. The preliminary skirmish. 
ing and the manceuvring for position are thus over, 
and the real fight will begin when the proposak 
and counter-proposals are considered by the 
National Wages Board. Since the trade and 
industry of the country depend so largely on its 
railway system, of which the efficient working 
depends in turn largely on a reasonably contented 
staff, the wages issue represents a matter of nationd 
importance, a fact of which railway directorates 
would seem to be imperfectly seized. 

The outstanding factors in the situation are 
follows. The reduction in the wages-bill, which on 
a conservative estimate can be placed at eleven 
millions a year, is the largest of its kind ever po 
posed, and comes at a time when the country 
already suffering badly from diminished domestic 
purchasing power. It is not suggested that a penny 
of the saving is to be passed on to railway users 
in the shape of lower rates or fares; indeed, until 
net revenue approximates to the standard revenue 
which the companies are entitled to earn under the 
Railways Act, 1921, such a reduction is out of the 
question so far as concerns the generality d 
charges, although there might be an uncovenantei 
extension of cheap fares or similar facilities 
Finally, and this important aspect has almos 
escaped consideration, there is no question of? 
bankrupt industry or one which cannot show 
reasonable profit on its capital expenditure, sin 
even in a bad year earnings exceed forty millions 
or approximately four per cent. on the whol 
invested capital of the four groups. 

What the shrinkage in earnings has done ls 
been to reduce the margin available for dividend 
the ordinary stocks, and in the case of the Londet 
and North Eastern virtually to wipe it out. Te 
ordinary stocks represent roughly a quarter of t 
total, so that in plain English the employees # 
being asked to accept a reduction of eleven millioe 
a year in wages and salaries in order to imp 
the financial position of holders of only a quaé 
of the money locked up in the railway industt: 
This is not to say that ordinary holders are ™ 
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entitled to the full standard revenue, which 
gould still give them much lower dividends than 
ge paid by prosperous breweries, tobacco and 
cigarette manufacturers, and numerous other indus- 
rial undertakings. But the effect on the relative 

ition of the wage earners and the ordinary stock- 
jolders of very heavy reductions in pay should be 
iaken into account in any discussion of the 
companies’ proposals. 

In recent years there has been much preaching of 
the industrial gospel of community of interest 
between employers and employed; in other words, 
insistence on the fact of partnership. The doctrine 
is perfectly sound, so long as its squares with the 
conditions of employment in any particular 
industry, which in recent years has on the whole 
been the case on the railways, but it obviously 
demands a sharing of sacrifice if and when sacrifice 
be essential. Unless our conclusions are at fault, 
equality of sacrifice can hardly be said to exist 


St half 
IC pie. 
the 


nm ani when the employees are asked to submit to sub- 
prove. @ stantial reductions in pay for the benefit of only 
Sentra H one class of stockholders, rather than that of the 
rmish.§ industry as a whole. The point need not be 


laboured, but it is pertinent to realize that a sense 


yposals § of grievance, or a belief in injustice, whether 
y the fancied or real, among the rank and file of those 
le ani employed in an industry of vital national import- 
on its ance contains the germs of the most deplorable 
orking social consequences. nis 

atentei it is not our business to teach railway directors 


and managers their business, but we may repeat a 
question which has of late been raised with some 
insistence: Has sufficient attention been paid to 
the possibilty of effecting considerable economies 
beyond those which would automatically result 
from lower wages? When Sir Eric Geddes intro- 
duced his grouping scheme, he airily promised 
ultimate savings of anything up to fifty millions a 
year, although neither he nor succeeding Ministers 
of Transport have ever condescended to furnish 


} penny @ any data in support of those estimates, which have 
y uses never been accepted by responsible railwaymen. 
1, unt § But the fact remains that grouping, which fused 
‘evenue # some hundred and twenty major and minor con- 
der the cerns into four large undertakings, embodied 
| of the immense potentialities for economy, notable in the 
lity fff direction of standardizing locomotives, carriages, 
nant Wagons, and plant and equipment in general, and 
cilities. ‘2 the reduction of overhead charges. Certain 
almos@ portant savings have already been effected, but 
n of ‘ley are not large enough to serve as a justification 
hobs for grouping, which has now been in operation for 
years. Railway managements, it is true, 
‘lions can plead that this period has largely been one both 
whol of transition and of unexampled trade depression, 
and that the transition has been rendered the more 

difficult by the suddenness with which grouping 

ne his was thrust on the railway industry. But the tran- 
— sition plea cannot be put forward indefinitely, while 

n 


the existence of continued and constantly growing 
trade depression provides the strongest possible 
agument for every method of attaining more effi- 
tient and economical working. English railways 
are still the most efficient in the world, and no 
others give the community such value for money, 
but have they done enough to meet the changed 

changing conditions of the post-Armistice 
World? Unlike manufacturing concerns, they 
fannot meet trade depression at home by the 
freation or extension of overseas markets. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S FIRST 
YEARS IN ENGLAND—IV * 


By Hector BoLitrHo 


“~ HE Court had moved to Windsor in October 

] « 1845. But the letters between the Prince 

Consort and his brother, during these months, 

were filled with details of business in Coburg, and 
they are of no interest now. 

In November he wrote of Ireland: ‘‘ The potatoes 
have turned out very bad and this will lead to the 
greatest political complications. It is impossible to 
argue with famished people.”’ 

It was the age of ‘‘ antler furniture.”” It was the 
time when the great halls of the castle in Coburg were 
being hung with new and extraordinary chandeliers 
made from antlers, with inelegant lights hanging to 
them. Prince Albert had brought the fashion to 
England and there was a letter from him to his brother 
in November, in which he said: ‘‘You ask me about 
the antler furniture you wanted to give us. I bought 
some in Frankfurt and the only things we still need 
are one or two easy chairs. These we would accept 
with special thanks, at any’ time.’’ On Christmas 
Eve he excused his short letter because the tables had 
to be decorated and he added, ‘‘ How poor dear Papa 
understood how to do that !”’ 

Duke Ernst had been to Gotha and he had given 
his opening address to the Parliament. Prince Albert 
was afraid that one phrase might lead ‘‘ to misunder- 
standings.’’ He saw in it ‘‘ a kind of promise for a 
modern constitution ’’ and he was anxious. Political 
affairs in Gotha were not easy and Prince Albert urged 
him to find ‘‘ a really able man ’’ and he added that 
the only way to achieve unity was to transfer all 
affairs ‘‘to one man, who has knowledge of the world.”’ 
He warned his brother against ‘‘ all debates about 
theories ’’ and against discussing a law “‘ regarding 
the responsibility of the Ministers, the most theoretical 
of all theories.”’ 

In April Ernst went to Gibraltar, and his brother 
wrote to him from England: ‘‘ It seems you have a 
magnetic influence on the fate of Spain, for each time 
you arrive there, the Regent is driven away and riots 
and murders occur in all parts of the country. You 
will be looked upon as a kind of ‘ White Lady ’ who 
brings ill luck to the house.’’ The reference, of course, 
was to the ghost of the White Lady which appeared 
sO many times, in so many places in Germany, to 
prophesy disaster. 

Although devoted to his stepmother, Prince Albert 
never forgot the tragic story of his own mother, who 
was divorced when he was a child and who died an exile 
in Paris. Both she and his father had married again, 
and although both were now dead, the widower of the 
one and the widow of the other were still living. Prince 
Albert and his brother kept their real mother in tender 
memory and the letters of April, 1846, show that 
they wished her to be buried in Coburg. But the 
Prince Consort felt that as ‘‘ the widower of the one 
and the widow of the other is still living,’’ it would 
not be the right thing to put the coffins of his mother 
and father in the same place. So he suggested that his 
mother should be buried on the island in the park. 

A letter of May 26 contained ‘‘ the happy news of 
Victoria’s confinement . . . a third little daughter. . . 
In these circumstances you will understand that we 
cannot grant you the pleasure of coming here.’’ 


* The last of a series of four articles, based on hitherto 
unpublished letters preserved in the archives.in Coburg. 
These letters were written by Prince Albert to his brother, 
later Duke Ernst of Saxe-Coburg. The writer thanks 
the present Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha for permitting him 
to read and quote from the letters. [Coypright reserved in 
all countries. } 
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Prince Albert certainly joined with the Queen and 
** Uncle Leopold ’’ in the strict policing of affairs in 
Coburg, and also in the management of his brother. 
Duke Ernst was to write a letter to the Queen of 
Portugal, but it was not written until a sketch had 
been made by Prince Albert, ‘‘ as Victoria, Uncle 
Leopold and I wish you to write it... . We wish 
you to adopt it, word for word.’’ Nor was there any 
limit to his disgust over French politics. He wrote 
a long letter, towards the end of 1846, saying that 
nothing could be ‘‘ more shameful and treacherous 
than the politics adopted by the French Court.’’ 

But the new year was ushered in happily. ‘‘ I am 
beginning to look at the accumulated years with mixed 
feelings. . . . Our present consists of two pictures 
. . . painted by Winterhalter, and we hope you will 
like them. . . . Victoria leads Bertie by the hand, 
I behave most decently in black evening dress ’’ and 
** elegantly wrapped in a cloak.’’ 

There were changes in the new year. Sir Henry 
Wheatley was pensioned off and Anson had taken his 
place, to be in charge of the Prince’s finances. But 
a cloud came in April. The coffers in Coburg were 
apparently strained, for Ernst had threatened to sell 
some of the family portraits in the castle. Prince 
Albert wrote to him, saying that it showed a want 
of feeling and that his brother’s reputation would be 
damaged, both in Coburg and abroad. ‘I cannot 
imagine how anyone could think of such a thing,’’ 
he added. Prince Albert apparently intervened, for he 
wrote a few days afterwards: ‘‘ I think it is better 
that you are a little angry with me than that you 
should go on harming yourself, without my doing 
anything to prevent it. The pictures are now in my 


possession—they are those of our great-grandparents 
and so everything is settled.” 
There was trouble in Gotha in 1848—a riot 


among the peasants. ‘‘ Such an outbreak of the 
people is always very dreadful and what will have 
to be done now will probably be done in a hurry, and 
therefore badly,’’ wrote Prince Albert. The people 
were making claims against the Duke and his brother 
advised him to divide the domains, making one part 
State property and keeping the other part for the 
family. ‘* Would not that solve the question best?’’ 

There was to be a new Government, and Prince 
Albert recommended that the constitution ‘‘ should 
consist of two chambers. To the first, the Princes of 
Hohenlohe, the Princes of our House, and those who 
are appointed Reichsrate for their lives should belong, 
and the second, the aristocracy, citizens and peasants. 
The laws for election should be liberal and extended.’’ 
But he was very decided as to what part the military 
should play in the new scheme and he thought a law 
should be made, in case of future riots, ‘‘ to decide 
when and in what manner the military should be called 
in, something similar to the Riot Act in England. In 
Germany and on the Continent they make the mistake 
of looking upon the military as executors of the law, 
but it has in reality nothing to do with law and should 
only be called in for help, when it is proved that law 
is trespassed and a state of anarchy has broken out. 
Only then is it the duty of the military to step in and 
assist the lawful authority to set up order. 

‘** Everything looks rather black in Germany just 
now, but I don’t give up all hope that people will 
come to reason, and the Governments make up for 
what has been neglected. The proofs of the people’s 
attachment to their Royal Houses are not to be de- 
spised and the desire for a united Germany is laudable. 

** It is to be pitied that the excitement in Germany 
makes it impossible for the educated and thinking 
Germans to follow the French experiment with 
undivided attention. It is one of the most extraordinary 
spectacles history has ever offered and it is full of 
useful lessons for statesmen and state experts. It 
shows that when riotous people interfere madly with 
the social machine, which is driven more by natural 
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law and natural power, that machine is destroyed ang 
all the natural power is let loose against society, The 
circle is becoming narrower and narrower, and the 
catastrophe is coming on visibly, An outbreak jp 
Germany is unfortunately to be expected, and the 
Almighty may have mercy on the Germans if they 
are not unanimous. 

‘* As regards our health, we can be satisfied. We 
have a complete systéme d’attente in our foreign 
politics, in our inner affairs we begin to see the truth 
of the French Revolution, some shopkeepers are shoy. 
ing their indignation at the street riots and at the 
smashing of windows to show sympathy with the 
French. 

‘* God be praised. He did not let dear Grandmamma 
live to see all this.’ 

A new princess was born on March 18, 1848, “If 
a little boy had come, our children would be quite 
symmetrical. But now there are four against two,” 
Prince Albert wrote to his brother. He was pleased 
with Ernst, because he understood ‘‘ what few of our 
colleagues understand at this moment,’’ that it was 
not right to resist the storm of the people, “ but 
better to identify oneself with the people and get out 
of the trouble happily.’’ 

This series of letters closes with one in which Prince 
Albert expressed his anxiety over the Coburg succes. 
sion. There was fear that the sovereignty might fail 
from Coburg altogether. He wrote, ‘‘ God grant it 
may not be the case.”’ But if this did come about, 
he could not see why his ‘‘ eldest son ’’ should not 
have the right of the succession. But he added that 
‘* should a kind of self-mediatized dukedom remain, 
it would be desirable that the proprietor should reside 
there.”’ It was obvious, at this time, that Ernst would 
have no heir and that. the combined dukedoms of 
Saxe-Coburg and Saxe-Gotha would come to an English 
descendant of Prince Albert. 

Altenburg had already moved that Prince Albert's 
children should be excluded from the succession in 
Coburg and Gotha. If Albert’s marriage to 4 
‘* foreign ’’ princess should deprive his heirs of Coburg 
and Gotha, the same would apply to the King of the 
Belgians and his children, and in this case, with nm 
male heir at all for the Duchies, Prince Albert said 
that ‘‘ Altenburg and Meiningen would divide th 
land and inherit it.’’ He closed the letter, “‘ It wil 
be worth while to keep our eyes on this question.” 


(THe Enp) 


MOST EXCELLENT THEOPHILUS" 


By ARTHUR CASPERSZ 


IDWAY between the Coliseum and th 

Lateran, on the old Via Labicana, lies the 

House of Clemens under a_fourth-century 
‘“San Clemente’? and a medieval upper chur 
through which you enter. Leaving the Roman sw 
light you descend far below the ground level, hear th 
sound of rushing waters, marvel at the foundations 
the city walls and here you will find a few excaval 
rooms with fine ceilings and a second-century shrine 
of Mithras with the uncanny figure of the bull-slaye 
and marble slabs for reclining worshippers. Was thi 
the house of Luke’s ‘‘ Theophilus ’’? 

Professor Burkitt tells us that ‘‘ the Gospel of & 
Luke opens with a carefully phrased dedication ® 
someone called’ ‘The Rt. Hon. Theophilus,’ and! 
has been conjectured that this person may have rea 
been Flavius Clemens, cousin of Domitian # 
husband of Domitian’s niece Domitilla. There * 
reason to think that Domitilla and her husband we 
crypto-Christians, and ‘ Luke-Acts ’ does seem to hat 
been a work written to set forth the Origins 
Christianity to this more cultivated circle of Rom# 
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society. . . . There are signs, both in Luke and Acts, 
that the author had read the ‘ Antiquities ’ of Josephus, 
awork published in Rome in a.p. 95; possibly he had 
access to the work before it was published. On the 
whole that Luke and Acts were written in Rome about 
4D. go seems the most probable view.’”” And Dr. 
Edwyn Bevan in the July Quarterly, 1929, says that 
“it is regarded as almost certain by scholars that just 
at this time the Christian community had secured a 
footing in the upper circle of the Roman aristocracy, 
that Flavia Domitilla, a granddaughter of Vespasian, 
became a Christian and probably her husband, Flavius 
Clemens, the consul of a.p. 95, as well. Their sons 
were educated by Quintillian.’’ 

This does not prove that we are standing in the 
lower portions of the house of ‘‘ Theophilus,’’ but tradi- 
tion calls it ‘‘ San Clemente.’’ It was the abode of a 
wealthy man, as was also the Lateran Baptistery with 
its ‘‘ hypocaust,”” now uncovered, the ‘‘ calidarium ”’ 
of the stoic Lateranus, Nero’s victim, of whom Epic- 
tetus writes. Why then were these two sites selected 
as corner-stones of the fourth-century Christian Hier- 
archy? Neither Lateranus nor Clemens was a bishop. 
Worship before Constantine’s reign (a.D. 312-337) had 
been carried on unostentatiously, in many cases in the 
houses of wealthy converts or in the catacombs. The 
palace of the Laterani came to Constantine through his 
wife Fausta, and he gave it to the church. In selecting 
the sites did the church wish to recognize the “ anima 
naturaliter Christiana ’’? This seems doubtful. 

Lanciani, in his ‘ Pagan and Christian Rome,’ p. 3, 


of the conversion of the two Domitille, or Flavius 
Clemens, or Petronilla, all of whom were relations of 
the Flavian Emperors, and of the Acilii Glabriones, 
the noblest of the noble. Their fortunes and death are 
described by the Roman historians and biographers of 
the time of Domitian.”” ~ 

Turning to these we find that Suetonius (Domitian, 
XV) records the murder of Clemens ‘‘ suddenly and on 
very slight suspicion, almost before the end of his 
consulship . . . and it was by this deed that Domitian 
hastened his own destruction.” He goes on to tell 
how Domitilla’s steward aided the killing of the tyrant. 
From Tacitus (Agricola, II, III) we get a vivid descrip- 
tion of the terrors of that time. It is to this kind of 
evidence that those who wish to quicken their under- 
standings must turn. Christianity struck its roots deep 
in a prepared soil, as will appear from the ‘Discourses’ 
and ‘ Handbook ’ of Epictetus, fortunate in his expul- 
sion from Rome in the year A.D. go. Origen said that 
his works had done more good than Plato’s. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter, friend of Samuel Johnson, translated 
Epictetus and tried to show that his Greek seemed to 
echo that of St. Paul and St. Luke. 

If those writings convinced people like ‘‘ Theo- 
philus,”” what was the working creed of humbler folk ? 
One fancies a good deal of Demonology, Mysticism not 
of the best kind, Fear and Revolutionary propaganda. 

But the problem of that last part of the first century 
requires wider study, and to describe it as going through 
a ‘tunnel’? with Mon-Episcopacy hanging out its 
safety-lamp, which Canon Streeter is trying to put out, 
is sheer ignorance. That period is illuminated by all 
four Gospels and the Acts, now arranged by the 
scholars in due order and provenance. Their influence 
was enormous and produced unworthy imitators, so 
that the wheat had to be separated from the tares in 
a century-later canon. 

And what is the background of what is unfortunately 
treated as a narrow theological problem? Professor 
Rostovsteff and others are beginning to tell us what 
the Roman Empire was. The Emperors of the first 


century were nearly all appointed by the army, though 
legally they received their power from the Senate and 
People. They tried to establish an ‘‘ Imperial ” cult 
based upon the fidelity of the populations of some 
As educated men, they were 


thirty-three provinces. 


says : ‘‘ In ecclesiastical documents no mention is made ~ 


under no illusions, but endeavoured, sometimes irra- 
tionally, sometimes by real hard work, to hold the 
world together. This task received its limitations when 
it was decided to make a definite frontier. As the 
richest men in the country, those Emperors were able 
to feed, amuse and repress vast populations within and 
beyond Italy. They and their officia! staffs, much 
smaller than ours here and in India, had a wonderful 
knowledge of conditions all over the Roman world and 
tried, not unsuccessfully, to make people govern them- 
selves in urban municipalities. The strain told upon 
all these men; hence fantastic cruelty. Standing on 
the Palatine Hill and tracing out Domitian’s buildings 
with a thought of the Pretorian Guard, you may recon- 
struct the picture, and what it meant to decide upon 
all those files of précis-writing and to hear those inter- 
minable petitions. A magistrate from India could tell 
ou. 
In this kind of a world Flavius Clemens, had he sur- 
vived, would have played his part. But who can con- 
jecture what would have happened had he become 
Emperor? An Imperial cult of Christianity would have 
provoked Oriental religions, and perhaps some Cato 
would have revived the old Roman faith and there 
would have been an end of the ‘‘ Pax Romana.’’ Early 
Christians,, Jews, and Pagans failed to understand 
one another in those days» Three centuries later it 
needed a strong hand and methods far from scrupulous 
to bring them nominally together. Perhaps ‘‘ Theo- 
philus ” would have been “‘ deified ” against his will! 


NEMI AND THE TEMPLE OF DIANA 
By ‘ SaGITTARIUs ”’ 

UCH has been written about the galleys of 
M Caligula, one of which was salved from the 
Lake of Nemi, near Rome, last year, but 
there is a relic, within a few hundred yards of the 
recently exposed imperial barque, which is older even 
than Caligula’s floating palaces, hidden for nearly 
two thousand years in the lake. It is the ruin of the 
Temple of Diana, a wonder of the ancient world. 

When we look into the cult of Diana Nemorensis 
we are faced with many mysteries, but we know that 
this branch of pagan worship is among the oldest 
in Italy. The King of the Wood reigned 
before the dawn of history in the region of Nemi, 
and the tradition held, at least, until the second 
century of the Christian era. In ‘ The Golden Bough,’ 
Sir James Frazer offers us the best theory yet compiled 
of his meaning. 

Primitive man, depending entirely on Nature, was 
deeply moved by all natural phenomena. The land was 
his livelihood, He lived by what it could produce. Any 
failure of the crops meant suffering and privation. 
The rotation of the seasons, however inexplicable, 
was a matter of jubilation and thanksgiving} 
It therefore came about that the King of the Wood 
was the spirit of Nature personified. The whole respon- 
sibility for the continuity of life was vested in him. 
If he were vigorous and healthy all natural life 
flourished. Should his strength be impaired, the 
promise of spring and the fulfilment of harvest were 
threatened. Hence the King of the Wood held his 
office while he could defend it by bodily strength and 
cunning. Before any new candiate could venture to the 
attack he had to pluck a golden bough from the sacred 
tree which grew in the wood of Nemi. : 

‘Im the time of Pausanias the Temple of Diana at 
Nemi was still recognized as one of the marvels of 
civilization. It is said that Cesar and other famous 
men had recourse to its treasury, and that both in 


wealth and in architectural splendour it was unique. 
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Excavations made at various times have confirmed 
the extent of its buildings. Greek inscriptions testify 
to its antiquity, and the thousands of votive offerings 
indicate that women were among the pilgrims. 

Archeologists who have studied the site of Diana 
Nemorensis have been able to reconstruct it from the 
ruins. Situated on ground .reclaimed from the lake, it 
was erected on a platform 300 metres long by 170 wide. 
It faced south. A sub-structure wall, with triangular 
buttresses akin to those used in old bridges to break 
the current of the stream, was a feature of the foun- 
dations. On the north side there was a wall con- 
taining a series of niches at regular intervals. It 
had fluted Doric columns of peperino, worked with 
such precision that the joints were almost invisible. 

Could we have been there in the Ides of August, 
after the ‘work in the fields had finished and another 
harvest was assured, we might have shared in the 
robust piety of those who worshipped at Diana’s altar. 
There would have been singing and dancing. The 
fine profiles of the Roman matrons would have 
attracted our attention. Many who had found the 
goddess propitious would have come with gratitude 
in their eyes; others with hopes to be fulfilled. And 
we might have taken part in feasting and drinking, 
for there were wine, kid ‘and hot cakes to sustain 
the happy crowd. After the day was over and the 
sky was illumined with a million stars, Diana’s 
Mirror, as the lake of Nemi was called, would have 
reflected the dancing throng, the light of torches and 
the cold beauty of revolving constellations. 

What of the Temple to-day? When the noise 
and heat of modern Rome the city 
intolerable, it is a pleasant and easy journey to the 
Lake of Nemi. There is a tram which runs frequently 
from the via Principe Umberto, near the Stazione 
Nazionale. Within a few minutes we can leave the 
city behind, although the suburbs are gradually spread- 
ing out into the Campagna. Proceeding up hill, the 
line of the Alban Hills becomes more distinct. Here 
and there a snow-capped peak is a grateful sight after 
days of glaring sun and hot dust. 

Soon we arrive at Frascati, which has given its 
name to a famous vintage. The incline grows steeper 
with every yard. The air is keener. There are more 
olive woods. The Campagna unfolds itself beneath 
the hills, and only the dome of St. Peter’s indicates 
the position of the eternal city on the horizon. 

The tram rattles through several sleepy villages, 
passes the Lake of Albano, and arrives at Genzano 
on the southern height of the crater of Nemi. Here 
we descend and must either walk along the hill road 
te Nemi, or hire a car. 

The road winds round the top of the crater and 
the lake flashes like an emerald between the trees. 
Then we enter the medieval street so characteristic 
of these mountain villages. Passing through the 
ancient gateway on to the ramparts, the Temple can 
be seen clearly defined in that part of the lake shore 
known as the giardino. Even-from our great height 
we can gain an idea of its original size and import- 
ance, but not until we go down by the tortuous and 
stony track do we realize how far away it is and how 
spacious it was in the days of its glory. Fven so, 
we must bring sympathy and imagination as our 
guides, for there is nothing spectacular left. These 
ruins are not like those of Girgenti or Poseidon, the 
Temple of the Sybil at Tivoli or Vesta on the Tiber 
bank. The columns and the domes have gone. The 
plan is now covered by a large garden divided into 
plots where cherry and olive trees yield their fruit 
for the people of Rome. 

The most considerable part of the relics consists 
of the long wall mentioned above, built into the 
hillside. The wall is, in fact, a series of niches, each 
of which once contained'a statue. The wall and a 


few stones, fragments of columns and steps so over. 
grown with shrubs and trees as to be invisible from 
above, are all that we can see. The dust of ages 
has covered the rest, and the peasant is not diggi 
for mosaics and statues but looking for crops. Yet 
there is no hint of sacrilege here. Diana still watches 
over the valley. The Priest of Nemi promises us our 
harvest. 

The summer morning is fuil of song, as each bird 
offers up its note of praise. The swallows play in 
the golden light above the lake. The lizard, basking 
on the hot white stone, darts into the shadow of the 
undergrowth at our approach. Diana may know 
our secrets, but she withholds hers from us if we do 
not love her. The seasons pass, the ages decline, 
the world grows old and renews itself, civilizations 
rise and fall and rise again. Old faiths blend with 
new faiths, but beauty endures for ever the same. 


BIRD LIFE ON AN INDIAN LAKE 


By THE LATE COLONEL AUBREY O’ BRIEN* 


MOTOR drive over a rush-strewn road brought 
A the sightseer to the edge of a huge crescent of 

open water. It is proof of the fickle nature of 
the mighty river Indus. Decades ago it flowed 
some ten miles east of its present course, with many 
bends and curves. Then it decided to cut itself a 
straight course and to leave the giant horseshoe to 
itself, after which it wandered steadily away, while 
the horns of the crescent grew shallower and shallower 
and finally silted up solid at the ends. The centre 
of the water, on the other hand, was very deep, and 
its surface was covered over with large paddlings of 
various diving ducks and black coots. A boat pushed 
off from the landing stage. An ancient fisherman 
whose grey hair and beard had been dyed an incon- 
stant red, took the helm. His satellites in shirt and 
loincloth took up the long barge poles, and pushed 
off, but soon they had to take to the oars, with which 
they were less acquainted. The position was _ that 
which has already been described by that Victorian 
novelist, Ouida. ‘‘ Bow rowed fast but stroke rowed 
faster still,’? and as one leant to tug at his oar he 
was buffeted heavily in the small of the back by the 
other. Still progress was achieved, and as the boat 
moved along, ducks of different types rose from the 
surface and took to flight. The majority out in the 
open were the diving ducks, who at intervals popped 
under the water in search of beetles or grubs or to 
graze on weeds or lotus plants. 

Here a big fellow handsomely bedecked with scarlet 
beak and pink fluffed-out head denoted a redcrested 
pochard, and there the black tops and white bellies 
showed the tufted pochard, even when the distance 
precluded a glimpse of the wavy mane or the yellow 
eye, which again distinguished them from another 


‘small pochard, the white eye, whose name tells 4 


tale. Then came a bunch of chestnut heads of the 
common pochard. The ladies of all these fine fellows 
were drab and lacking in distinction, and suggested 
gentle Puritan maidens among ruffling court gallants 
of the seventeenth century. Handsomer than all these 
were the magnificent pintailed duck, who floated about 
with arched graceful necks and long tapering tails. 
In contrast were the black, baldheaded and rather 
vulgar-looking coots, who when disturbed fluttered 
somewhat helplessly over the surface of the water for 
a time, and then settled again. How such apparently 
weak fliers manage to travel into India over the lofty 
mountain ranges of the Himalayas along with the 


* This was the last article written by the late Colonel 
O’Brien, whose premature death last summer was a pail- 
ful shock to many friends both in England and India. 
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other swift-moving wildfowl is a mystery, and yet 
it is known that they do come and go like other 
feeble folk such as the skulking crakes and rails. 

The lovely white cups of the lotus flowers began 
to make their appearance, and the boatmen, much to 
their relief, were able to take up their poles again. 
Balancing barefooted on the sides of the boat in turn, 
they drove their long instruments into the mud below, 
from which the slender stems of the lotus plants 
derived their sustenance. 

Then the boat coasted along the edge of the wood 
of amphibious tamarisks which grew with many 
feathery branches from trunks embedded several feet 
in the water. The majority were decorated with 
beautiful white birds, the little egrets from whose 
backs depended the nuptial plumes which are so popular 
as adornments for western women’s hats and eastern 
potentates’ turbans. The lake was a paradise for 
fishes, and the birds found little whitebait which just 
suited their short black bills. By contrast, there sat 
among them other fishing birds, the black cor- 
morants, who varied the dullness of waiting for the 
next long dive by occasional pirouettes with out- 
stretched wings, looking like the armorial bearings of 
some petty German principality. A harsh cry drew 
attention to the presence of a magnificent Pallas’ 
fishing eagle. These skim the water at times in pairs, 
and the local tradition is that the first calls out ‘‘ Allah, 
Allah,’? and when the pious fish come to the surface 
to echo the sentiment of an appeal to the Deity, the 
second eagle strikes with its powerful talons. 

The water continued to shallow and the trees spread 
until they stretched from shore to shore. The boat 
pushed its way down lanes among the tamarisks, but 
after a while the path was barred by matting staked 
continuously across. Mankind had joined in the fish- 
ing, and had arranged a simple but cunning trap, into 
which fish entered willingly, but found their exit 
barred. In an enclosure ten feet square and three feet 
deep was the catch. Fish, great and small, simply 
seethed, and another barge was being poled up 
into which the bag would be baled. That of the 
sightseers, however, was allowed to pass through a 
break in the matting on one side, and pushed along, 
disturbing those ducks which, unable to save them- 
selves by diving, were seeking security in the shade 
of the trees from the ospreys, falcons, and hawks. 
The green heads of the mallard were most in evidence, 
as it was a cold winter’s day and they were resplendent 
in the best of their finery, but gadwall, speckled of 
breast and black of rump, were numerous and here 
and there yellow beaks with red sealing-wax tips 
denoted that all the spotbills which breed in the steamy 
atmosphere of the lake in summer had not entirely 
disappeared with the large and lesser whistling teal. 
All these nest in the tamarisk trees and lay large 
clutches of twenty eggs and over. 

From the margins were disturbed little teal which 
whizzed around, fathered in many instances by a shovel 
duck, marked plainly by his misshapen beak. It 
spoils the appearance of an otherwise handsome bird, 
but serves his purpose well as he grubs about in the 
mud and sifts delicate morsels for his use. Widgeon 
with cream-coloured foreheads were occasionally to 
be seen, and with them the mottled feathers of the 
marbled ducks.. To those who know that the bittern 
has become almost extinct from Great Britain, 
where its booming is now seldom heard in the Norfolk 
marshes, it was a pleasurable sight to see numbers 
of these handsome but unobtrusive birds disturbed by 
the poling of the boat, and flying around. The brown 
and yellow stripes to the body that so well match 
the reeds within which they hide were set off by the 
long beaks and necks and the great green legs 
stretched out behind. Of herons, grey and purple, 
there was no lack; purple coots and jacanas wandered 
over the leaves where the lilies were closely matted 
together and, indeed, the lake was a museum of all 
kinds of aquatic fauna. 


MRS. BITTERN’S LOST JOB 


By S. L. BENsuSAN 


OR a week Mrs. Bittern ‘‘ did” for Mr. 
F vers, who is suffering from overwork and 

has been ordered complete rest and change. 
He came to Maychester with his wife, and, by the 
kindly guidance of Messrs. Trudge & Buffle (estab- 
lished 1854), rented a small furnished cottage on 
Gallows Green. He found Mrs, Bittern as well, a 
slow-moving but despondent treasure of indisputable 
honesty. Having arranged that she should come, 
as we say, “‘ by the day, like,’’ Mrs. Parrish departed 
to her home in Finsbury Park, where six children 
and two maids demand her unremitting care. ‘“‘ If 
Mrs. Bittern doesn’t suit you, Bob,’’ she remarked 
on leaving, ‘‘ I could’send Ada or Kate, but I'd 
rather not.’’ And Bob thought Mrs. Bittern would 
suit admirably, and that the services of either the 
family nurse or of his eldest daughter might be 
dispensed with. 

That was more than a fortnight ago. To-day, 
Mrs. Bittern has retired hurt; Kate, a middle-aged 
nurse whose respectability is almost aggressive, 
rules in her stead, and Mr. Parrish says he is 
better. 

The 
Bittern. 

‘* If I was Mary Bittern,’’ declared Aunt Priscilla, 
‘‘ an’ that furriner went down on his bended knees 
an’ offered me two pun a week an’ all found, I'd 
throw it at him. An’ I’m a pore lone woman.’’ 

‘*T ’spect he didn’t want a Christian woman at 
all,’ suggested Miss Mould, ‘‘ he wanted a black 
heathen slave, but he ’on’t find ’em here. He kin 
go back to Lunnon, where he belongs, f’r sech.” 

‘“**T’m afraid you don’t quite suit me, Mrs. 
Bittern,’ ’’ shrilled that aggrieved lady to Mrs. 
Martha Ram, “‘ that’s what he should ha’ said, the 
owd spuffler, ‘ so I’ll gi’e ye a week’s extry money 
stiddy you comin’ back 0’ Monday.’ There’s f’r 
ye. You mighter knocked me down, arter all th’ 
care I bin an’ took o’ th’ crooked muck.”’ 

‘* Imperence, I call it,’’ admitted Mrs. Martha Ram. 
‘*He never engaged ye to suit him, I be bound. 
He engaged ye to look arter him.” 

‘*T only see him once,’’ remarked Mrs. Minnie 
Lay, ‘‘ an’ I dedn’t think nawthen to him.” 

** You’re better off without him, Mary,’’ declared 
Mrs. Ram. ‘‘ I wouldn’t bemean meself to work 
fr sech. If that ain’t one thing wi’ folk like that, 
it’s another.’’ 

‘* 1 dedn’t like him any,’’ admitted Mrs. Bittern, 
‘‘an’ yet I was allus just so along of him. But 
there was whiles he’d look at me ever so owd- 
fashioned.”’ 

So far the case for the prosecution; the defence 
may be said to stand on extracts from correspond- 
ence between Mr. and Mrs. Parrish. He wrote to 
her every day, as requested. 

Here are a few specimen pieces : 

Monday night. ‘‘ Mrs. Bittern came in quite 
punctually, and brought the hot water at half-past 
eight. At breakfast she began to tell me all about 
her family history. Her unfortunate husband died 
from a fall off a loaded wagon. The details were 
horrid. I don’t think she spared any one of them. 
This evening, when she gave me supper, she told 
me of her sister who died of smallpox. If I hadn't 
been on the sea wall since the morning, she’d have 
taken my appetite away.’’ 

uesday night. ‘‘ Mrs. Bittern lost her eldest 
under harrowing circumstances. He .was so weak 
that the doctor took him to hospital and ‘ drawed 
the leaders out of his.heart.’ She repeated the 
statement three times, so it must be true. Unfor- 
tunately, as a cure for weakness, it did not prove 
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successful. Since then, Mrs. Bittern has refused to 
allow troublesome tonsils to be removed from what 
she calls ‘ me eldest gel.’ She has told the local 
doctor that if the dear Lord sent her Jane into the 
world with tonsils, he (the local doctor) must leave 
them alone, and not attempt to interfere with 
Providence by cutting an innocent child’s throat.” 

Wednesday night. ‘‘ Mrs. Bittern has given me 
a graphic but unpleasant description of the state of 
her oldest friend, a lady who is said to suffer from 
‘ vericoarse vines.’ Doctors have threatened her, 
but fortified by the advice of Mr. Blades, the local 
butcher, she has declined resolutely to submit. I 
had to ask Mrs. Bittern if she has any healthy 
friends, and she seemed annoyed.”’ 

Thursday night. ‘‘I’m sorry to tell you that 
Bobby Guiver has acquired a consumption on his 
lungses, and that you can see the word ‘ cawfin’ 
written all over his face. His sister died of a 
‘ploomoniar,’ and the doctor should say that his 
mother is chronicle and bronicle along of a catarrh. 
Mrs. Martha Ram has said that if it flies to Mrs. 
Guiver’s stomach, as it probably will, it will give 
her ‘ girks,’ a disease well known to Mrs. Ram, 
from which no recovery is possible. There can be 
no doubt about the malignancy of girks. Mrs. 
Martha Ram’s father died of it after, if I understood 
Mrs. Bittern correctly, the doctors had completely 
eviscerated him. Details of a chronicle bronicle 
condition do not make good hearing, but my 
endeavour to check the flow of description was 
ignored.”’ 

Friday night. ‘‘ Old Mrs. Drake is dead. I never 
knew the lady, but the event was expected. She 
had been ill for a long time, and of late had flinched 
from her appetite and had wasted ‘ right away to a 
shadder.’ Mrs. Bittern has been called in to perform 
the last rites, and asked to leave early on that 
account. I know more than I wanted to learn about 
such matters, and was compelled to check the narra- 
tive when it turned to earlier occasions when nothing 
but Mrs. Bittern’s sense of duty—and so. on. 
Thereupon Mrs. Bittern gave me an account of the 
funeral breakfast. There will be cold ham, a 
chicken, with apple ‘ parsties,’ cheese and _ beer. 
The funeral is for Monday, and Mrs, Bittern hopes 
to be forgiven if she does the cooking for this 
on Sunday.” 

Saturday. Telegram to Mrs. Parrish, The Cedars, 
Upway Gardens, Finsbury Park. ‘‘ Please send or 
bring Kate down. Write you this afternoon. 
Urgent. Bob.’’ 

Extract from letter. ‘‘ Kate has arrived and has 
taken over; so sorry you couldn’t come too. Mrs. 
Bittern told me this morning all about yesterday’s 
duties and went on to estimate the chances of 
further business of like kind in the village during 
the winter before us. Suddenly I found her study- 
ing me with unusual interest and attention. ‘ You 
ain’t lookin’ quite y’rself, to my thinkin’,’ she told 
me, ‘happen you ain’t long f’r this here world 
neither. But there, we’re here to-day an’ gone 
tomorrer, as the sayin’ is, so it don’t do to take 
on about it. There’s many a man and woman I’ve 
know’d lookin’ hearty an’ I’ve laid him out in less 
than a week.’ I realized in a flash that if she 
doesn’t go I shall look less like myself than ever. 
In any event, I wouldn’t like Mrs. Bittern to lay 
me out and then criticize me to her friends, as her 
practice is. 

‘* So I gave her two weeks’ money instead of one. 
She seemed quite annoyed about it, and gave me to 
understand that she had done more than her duty 
by me. I couldn’t deny it.” 


Readers who have uny difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, 9 King Street, London. 
W.C.2. 


THE MAN WHO WAS ALONE 
By PETER TRAILL 


HAVE always been a lonely man, but there has 
been no time in the year when I have been so con. 
scious of my loneliness as at Christmas. ThenT have 

really felt the desire to see someone and to go some. 
where. While I sat in my chair reviewing the past 
uneventful Christmas evenings, I determined that | 
should not spend this one in solitary confinement, and 
searching through my acquaintances for other lonely 
persons, it occurred to me that I might call on 
Prawle. 

Prawle, like myself, had a cottage in the small 
village under the Downs where I had come to live 
a few years previously; but though we had nodded 
to each other and passed the time of day occasionally, 
I had never been inside his house; nor, so far as | 
knew, had anyone else; because he was held in awe 
by the villagers, who deemed him to be possessed of 
some kind of devil. There was nothing in his appear- 
ance to justify their fear except perhaps his extra. 
ordinary eyes, which were keen, brown and unwaver- 
ing under their heavy brows; but because of this and 
the fact that he kept no servant and had no company, 
people were frightened. For the rest he was a man 
of about fifty years of age, middle in height, with 
grey hair and a clean-shaven thin face. 

No sooner had I made up my mind to go and see 
him than I put on my mackintosh and went out into 
the slush. As I made my way down the lane the wind, 
rising, blew gustily past the gap in the Downs, and 
the rain, which had been threatening to fall all the 
day, came with it. Puddles sprang up in the rutty 
road and the pale lights of the village lamps were 
scarcely sufficient to show the outline of the cottages, 
of which Prawle’s was the last before one actually 
came to the Downs themselves. It stood slightly 
apart and I must admit that I hesitated before I lifted 
the brass knocker. 

While the sound of the knocking was still rever- 
berating, I had a feeling that it would be best for me 
to go away before the door was opened. I did take a 
couple of steps backward, but the idea of retreat 
hardly formulated itself in my mind before the door 
opened and Prawle peered out at me. 

‘*T hope you will excuse my calling like this,’’ I 
ventured. 


*“ You are excused,’’ he replied, ‘‘ What do you 
want ?”’ 

‘* IT came to know,’’ I stammered, ‘‘ the fact of the 
matter is . . . . it is Christmas Eve . . . . and I am 
alone, and it isn’t a night that one... . that I 

. . that you. I thought perhaps,” I finished 
lamely, ‘‘ you might be alone too.’’ His eyes looked 
steadfastly into my face. 

“You are right; I am alone,’’ he answered. 
“* Come if out of the rain.” Turning away he left me 
to follow him. I shut the door against the wind and, 
taking off my wet mackintosh, hung it up together 
with my hat on a peg in the hall. 

When I reached the room at the end of the passage 
I found him sitting in a large armchair before a blaz- 
ing fire; an oil lamp which stood upon a small table 
by his side gave the only other light. I looked around 
me curiously. Heavy red curtains were drawn across 
the windows and the corners of the room were full 
of dark shadows. »The furniture was of old oak, and 
ivory statuettes, single and in groups, covered the 
mantelpiece and the shelves. There was another arm- 
chair drawn casually up to the fire as though some- 
one, who had recently been sitting there, had just 
left and it had not been put into position. It was in 
this chair that I sat down and, looking up, saw 4 
strange smile flicker an instant over my companion’s 
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lips. He didn’t, however, appear to be smiling at 
me, but at something behind me. So concentrated 
was his look that I instinctively turned my head in the 
direction of his eyes. 

“« What are you looking over your shoulder for?”’ 
he asked me. 

‘Why, you were looking so plainly beyond me,” 
I explained, ‘‘ that I thought you were looking at 
something else, so I turned round.’ 

‘And did you see anything?” 

‘“No,” I said, ‘‘is there anything to see?’’ 
Prawle’s smile vanished from his lips. 

‘‘ How could there be if you didn’t see it?’’ he 
replied. ‘‘ So,”’ he continued, ‘‘ you were alone, and 
of all nights on Christmas Eve. You thought as I 
seemed alone that we might strike up a companion- 
ship for the night?” 

‘* Seemed alone,’’ I echoed him, rising from my 
seat, ‘‘ I beg your pardon, I had no idea that you had 
company—that I was intruding.”” Prawle waved his 
hands at me impatiently. 

‘* Sit down,’’ he said, ‘‘ and don’t jump about, or 
jump to conclusions either. There is no one but you 
and I in the house. I assure you that I have lived 
alone for years; there has only been myself. You see, 
{ like myself; I find myself a most estimable person 
and other people not nearly so.’’ He paused and then 
went on: ‘‘ Tell me, have you ever met yourself or 
any part of yourself?” 

‘‘ Not so far as I know,’’ I replied, giving a feeble 
laugh. Of course, the man was mad. 

‘* | see you think I am a lunatic,” he said, savagely, 
as he sprang to his feet. ‘‘ It is you that are the fool, 
not I. Come, let’s get some dinner ready. You can 
help me.”’ 

‘** If you don’t mind,’’ I began, ‘‘ I don’t think . . 
I mean, won’t you come home and dine with me?” 

‘* No, I will not,’”’ he said flatly. ‘‘ You came here 
to dine, and dine you will. I assure you that I will 
give you a very good dinner. I am an excellent cook 

. at least she is.’ 

‘* Oh, you have a cook,’’ I replied, as I followed 
him out of the room. Whether he heard me or not, 
he made no answer. 

We went along the passage where I had entered 
and, turning to the left, passed into the kitchen upon 
the windowsill’ of which a parrot, perched in a cage, 
blinked at me. 

‘* Dinnep time, Prawle. Dinner time,’’ the bird 
announced. I looked round me for Prawle, but he 
had disappeared into the larder. 

“Pretty Pol,” I said, ‘‘ pretty Pol.’ 

What's for dinner ?’’ shouted the parrot. ‘‘ What 
does she want?” I started and looked round the 


kitchen. Who was this she? Had he married his 
cook? Prawle returned in the middle of my 
conjectures. 


a suppose you know nothing about cooking,’’ he 
said. 

“‘ Not a thing,” I admitted. ‘‘ I must congratulate 
you on your kitchen; your cook must be a treasure.” 

have no cook,” he said irritably. ‘‘ How many 
times do I have to tell you that I am alone.” 

‘“* But I thought you said that she was an excellent 
cook,’’ I demurred. 
‘hes Did 1? Well, so she is. Now then,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ I am aware that certain foods are customary 
about Christmastime, but I don’t-Jike them. I will 
give you a sole Colbert; cutlets pré-salé, which is salt 
marsh-fed mutton, in case you don’t know, and a 
rum omelette.”’ 

“That sounds excellent,’’ I said. 


“She is not very well to-night, Polly,’’ said the 
parrot, putting her head on one side. Prawle paid no 


attention either to me or the bird, and while he busied 
himself with the meal I puzzled my head over the 
mysterious woman. At the end of half an hour he 
produced the first two courses of the dinner and 
pushed them through a hatchway into the dining- 
room, 

‘** Now then, young man,” he said, leading the way 
out of the kitchen, ‘‘ let us eat and drink.”’” It did 
not strike me at the time, but I remembered afterwards 
that when we sat down the table had been already 
laid for two; a curious thing in the light of what took 
place later. 

The meal itself progressed almost in silence while 
Prawle from time to time refilled my glass. I have 
not a good head for wine and, whatever this particular 
kind was, it mounted rapidly; so much so that when 
Prawle left the room to make the omelette, | was 
distinctly dizzy. 

‘** The secret of a good omelette,’’ he remarked as 
later he helped me, ‘‘ is never to make it until it is 
actually wanted.” Through the hatchway, which 
Prawle had left open, I heard the parrot in the kitchen. 

** She says, Polly, that the secret of a good. . .”’ 
Prawle rose quickly and pushed down the hatch so 
that I heard no more. 

When we had finished the bottle and the fruit, he 
motioned me to get up. 

** We will take our coffee and brandy in the other 
room,” he said, ‘‘ she retired some time ago.”” I got 
unsteadily to my feet. 

** What I want to know is,’’ I began, but my voice 
sounded so loud and harsh in the hushed room that 
I stopped abruptly. Prawle raised his eyebrows. 

** It is, of course, rather a heavy wine,” he said, 
as though to apologize for me. I stumbled after him 
into the study and sitting down before the fire waited 
while he brought me in the coffee and brandy. 

‘* Now, young man,”’ he said, settling himself in 
the chair which he had occupied before dinner, ‘‘ in 
what are you interested? I believe, books, isn’t that 
so?” 

** Yes—books. I scribble a bit, you know. And 
you, Mr, Prawle? But I must first thank you for a 
most excellent dinner; it is a long time since I. . . .’’ 
He waved me to silence. 

**T told you that she was a good cook,’’ he said 
harshly. ‘‘ As for my interest, I am interested in 
myself. One’s self is the most enthralling subject in 
the world.” 

** You think so?’’ 


**T don’t think so; I know. Of what, for instance, 
are you made up? You don’t know, you don’t care. 
You look at yourself naked in the glass; you see a 
pair of eyes, a mouth, a nose and so forth; and you 
say, ‘ That is I.’ So it is; a piece of you. The obvious 
piece of you.” 

** 1 don’t understand you,’’ I muttered, trying to 
keep my senses clear under the spell of the wine. 

‘** Do you imagine that that is all there is to you?’’ 
he asked contemptuously. ‘‘ That because you are 
in the likeness and form of a man, therefore you are 
a man and nothing else.” 

** Well, I could hardly be a woman,”’ I smirked. 

‘* No, you could hardly be altogether a woman,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ but are you altogether a man? Why do 
you pay so much attention to the outward form? Don’t 
you understand that there is a proportion of woman in 
every man in the same way that there is a proportion 
of man in every woman? You are composite.” His 
voice appeared suddenly to me to come from a great 
distance; the blazing fire seemed like a~huge furnace, 
and darkness began to close around me. 

‘* With thought, with concentration, you can 
detach that other part of you. You don’t believe, yet 
I tell you that it is so. I myself have done it; that 
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other self which generally remains hidden is an 
entity ; it can be produced ’” His voice trailed off 
into silence. I was conscious no more of his eyes, nor 
of the fire, nor of the room, Blackness was about me, 
and a dull throbbing in my head. My own eyes were 
wide open, I thought, and in the farthest darkness 
where the sable wall was thickest I saw a woman 
come towards me. Her dark brown eyes were widely 
set; they were brilliant and looked strangely at me. 
Her pale face held the glimmer of a smile. Her fair 
hair, cut short upon her neck, stirred as she moved, 
and her delicate hands were stretched out to me. 
Beneath the folds of her clinging dress her straight 
figure lay modelled as though in plaster. 

She was no stranger to me; I knew her face; those 
eyes, that chin; but though I recognized her, I could 
not put a name to her. As she drew nearer, there came 
into her face a look of ineffable sweetness, and | put 
out my hands to meet hers. Her body swayed towards 
me and suddenly I knew who she was. Amazed I 
started away; backward . . . backward. I seemed to 
fall through layer upon layer of darkness. Illimitable 
space passed by me, and through the neverness she 
followed until at last her outstretched hand, gelid and 
bloodless, touched mine. Then she vanished, and I 
became conscious once more of the fire, the room and 
Prawle himself standing with an empty glass in his 
hand. My face and collar were dripping wet. 

“* Sorry, I had to throw water over you,’’ he said, 
“but you’d have been here all night. You have not 
a very good head.”’ 

** Where is she?’’ I cried, jumping to my feet. 

Who?”’ 

She,’’ I muttered. ‘‘ She . . . she who. . -her 
hands were like ice. You, Prawle, she looked like you.’’ 
Prawle’s strange eyes, so like hers, held mine in 
bondage a moment; then he turned away. 

Let me get out !’’ I shouted. Let me get out.” 
Prawle urged me along the passage. 

** Here’s your coat and hat,’’ he said. ‘‘ Get out.’’ 
I rushed through the doorway into the mud and the 
rain, while all the time there hammered in my head 
tags of what Prawle had said earlier in the evening. 
** There is so much woman in every man ’’—*‘ she’s 
a good cook ’’—*‘ you can detach that other self ’’— 
and then the parrot—‘‘ what does she want for 
dinner ?”’ 

As I tore up the lane to my house, the dreadful 
thought crept upon me that she had been sitting in 
that armchair which I had taken when I arrived; and 
that now she sat there again, talking to Prawle. 
People said that he always seemed to be muttering 
to himself; he who always lived alone. 


THE BLESSED ONES 


By OLrver RAPHAEL 


LED are they all, the wing’d, the blessed ones 
Who sang in triumph when the world was 
young? 

Nought but the seeds that to their plumage clung, 
Bloom purple still and gold among the stones 
That urn their ashes; for their living thrones 

Are spaced in splendour the wide stars among 
Who far the fanfare of their voices flung 

Across the world’s illimitable zones. 


Reck they no longer, then, of sleep or waking, 
Of thoughts that trouble or of dreams that tire? 
Can they no longer hear the branches shaking, 
Nor wet leaves whisper, nor the forest choir? 


Nor the wild surges of the ocean breaking 
Upon the barren rocks of its desire? 


THE FILMS 
FILMS AT CHRISTMAS 


By Mark Forrest 
Viennese Nights. Directed by Alan Crosland. The 
Leicester Square. 


Canaries Sometimes Sing. Directed by Tom Walls, 
The Marble Arch Pavilion. 


VERY month recently has seen the opening of 
E a new large picture theatre in London or its 

suburbs, and the latest of these is the Leiceste 
Square Cinema, the management of which has chosen 
to exhibit ‘ Viennese Nights’ as the first attraction, 
It would have been hard for them to make a worse 
choice. It is generally taken for granted that a musical 
comedy should have a poor story, or no story at all, 
but the ‘* book ’’ of this picture is so ridiculous that 
the rest can make little headway. 

Everyone probably knows the tale of the hushed 
moment when the hero asks the heroine if they are 
alone, and a voice from the gallery interposes to assure 
them that they will be so in future; ‘ Viennese Nights’ 
abounds in similar unfortunate lines which call for 
and will, I am afraid, receive similar pieces of repartee, 
The story is labelled ‘* original,’? but somewhere 
before I seem to have heard the tale of the girl who 
wanted to marry the poor musician and would have 
done so if her father had not lied to the poor musician; 
of the lie which results in the drunkenness of the poor 
musician, the disgust of the girl and her marriage 
for position; of the years that roll by, as years have 
a habit of doing, and of the marriage of the poor 
musician’s grandson to his old love’s granddaughter. 

The acting is as unreal as the plot, and even Louise 
Fazenda is disappointing. The film is photographed 
throughout in colour, and there is a tendency at times 
for the background to get out of focus. The music by 
Sigmund Romberg is tuneful, but nothing can survive 
in such an atmosphere of false values. 

After Monsieur. Clair’s brilliant handling of ‘ Sous 
les Toits de Paris,’ the direction of Mr. Tom Walls, 
who is in charge of Mr. Lonsdale’s comedy, ‘ Canaries 
Sometimes Sing ’ at the Marble Arch Pavilion, comes 
as something of a shock. Mr. Walls, who recently 
directed another of Mr. Lonsdale’s comedies, ‘ On 
Approval,’ has followed the same formula and the 
results are very disappointing. Mr. Lonsdale’s 
dialogue, it is true, once again emerges triumphant, 
though the triumph is a pale affair beside that of his 
other comedy, and the story has not been improved 
by a descent into farce or a new ending, but the use 
which Mr. Walls makes of his medium destroys any 
real value that the picture may have. 

The camera has been employed almost entirely with 
the object of reproducing two, three, four and even 
one person talking ; there are also some excellent photo- 
graphs of a sofa, some chairs and the four members 
of the cast. This form of direction does not appear 
to me to be direction at all. As far as the acting 's 
concerned, Yvonne Arnaud and Athole Stewart play 
the parts in the picture which they played on the stage, 
and the honours rest with them. Yvonne Arnaud is 
particularly delicious and gives a much surer perform 
ance than she did in ‘ On Approval.’ Cathleen Nesbit, 
who takes Mabel Sealby’s old réle, is adequate, but 
Mr. Walls himself shows a tendency to farce and, 
except for occasional touches, his performance ts out 
of key with those of Yvonne Arnaud and Athole 
Stewart. ; 

Apart from these two disappointing films, the Tivoli 
will show Evelyn Laye’s first picture, ‘ One Heavenly 
Night ’; the New Gallery will present, ‘ The Big Trail, 
which bears a resemblance to ‘ The Covered Waggon, 
and the Capitol will show, ‘Oh, for a Man.’ ‘ Sous 
les Toits de Paris,’ ‘ Animal Crackers ’ and ‘ Dassan 
continue at the Alhambra, the Carlton and _ the 
Polytechnic respectively. 
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THE THEATRE 


HUMAN ANIMALS, BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


Smoky Cell. By Edgar Wallace. Wyndham’s Theatre. 
Toad of Toad Hall. By A. A. Milne. Lyric Theatre. 


ITH the production of Mr. A. A. Milne’s new 
WW of Kenneth Grahame’s book ‘ The 

Wind in the Willows,’ the annual invasion 
of our London theatres by so-called Children’s Enter- 
tainments began. During the following week more 
than, a dozen others, most of them revivals, crashed 
(or should I say ‘‘ gate-crashed ’’?) into the West End 
in support of the newcomer. Had they, I wonder, all 
got invitations from the-public? I know, of course, 
that ‘‘ what used to happen when I was a child ”’ 
is not evidence; but I cannot help feeling that the 
hospitality is nowadays overdone, and that some of 
the guests get past the stage-doors, more by a sort 
of prescriptive right (‘‘ We always have turned up on 
Boxing Day!”’), than because of any genuine wel- 
come awaiting them. After all, so far as any boy or 
girl of over ten is concerned, our ordinary quasi-adult 
plays are most of them eminently suitable as holiday 
entertainment, Indeed, though I do not pretend to be 
an expert in these questions, I should myself have 
thought that many of our farcical plays and thrillers 
were more suitable for children than for grown-ups, 
and also that some, at least, of the specifically juvenile 
plays were more likely to be appreciated by grown-ups 
than by children: ‘ Toad of Toad Hall,’ for instance. 

Personally, I have never read either ‘ The Wind in 
the Willows’ or any of Mr. Milne’s ‘ Winnie the 
Pooh’ books; but one who has derived considerable 
pleasure from them both tells me that, though the 
characters in ‘ Toad of Toad Hall’ are Mr. Grahame’s, 
the spirit animating them is Mr. Milne’s. Now— 
though this is merely my own experience, and perhaps 
exceptional—I have noticed that the famous ‘‘ Pooh "’ 
books are at least as popular with adults (and I do not 
mean merely speculators in First Editions!) as with 
children. From this, and also from the fact that— 
somewhat to my surprise—I myself was more or less 
continuously entertained and charmed by Toad himself 
and Mole and Ratty and Badger, I am forced to the 
conclusion that the new play at the Lyric will delight 
the average adult; and the squeals of pleasure that 
came from the comparatively few real children who 
were present when I saw it, convinced me that, though 
perhaps they were not in a position to appreciate what 
they were seeing quite as clearly as their elders could, 
they were nevertheless enjoying themselves hugely. 

‘ Toad of Toad Hall’ is simply a child’s imaginative 
conception of animal life. There is a story of sorts 
running through it, but its charm (which is consider- 
able) lies rather in the characterization, which is 
anthropomorphous. The talk and behaviour of the 
various animals are derived from a child’s superficial 
observation of the talk and behaviour of grown-ups. 
Toad himself, for instance, is clearly a conceited 
uncle ; Mole, some timid cousin; Water Rat, the child’s 
good-natured brother; and Mr. Badger, the stérn 
parent. And each of these four leading animals talks 
in the clichés which his prototype has made familiar 
to the child’s observant and retentive mind. The 
result is amusing, charming and mercifully devoid of 
sickly sentimentality. There are some delightful little 
songs, with music by Mr. Fraser-Simson which is 
pleasantly simple and ‘‘ catchy,’’ yet at the same time 
atmospherically appropriate. The acting of the leading 
réles is excellent. By way of criticism, I should men- 
tion that the play is on the long side; and that the 
introduction, half-way through, of what I took to be 
human beings, struck a rather jarring note. And may 
I call the management’s attention to the floor-boards 


just inside the entrance to the stalls (O.P. side, any. 
way)? They squeak abominably, making the arriyaj 
of the late-comers even more disturbing than usual, 

When Mr, Edgar Wallace went to America to 
material for ‘ On the Spot,’ he crossed not only the 
Atlantic but the Rubicon. Never again would he fe 
able to write thrillers about England’s comparati 
green and pleasant underworld. Prior to this play 
about Chicago gunmen, his public had been perfectly 
content with lurid melodramas that were really nothing 
more than a collection of hocus-pocus tricks and had 
no connexion with reality. Then came the famoys 
flying visit to Chicago, and a play which, at any rate, 
seemed realistic. Having given us a taste of the 
‘* real stuff,’’ he could hardly expect us to be satisfied 
thereafter with synthetic thrills. Indeed, his position 
as a popular dramatist had been made still more difficult 
by reason of the excellent vintage which he offered 
us as our first ‘taste. Even a genuine ordinaire could 
hardly be expected to appeal to us after that bottle 
of Chateau Perelli. 

‘Smoky Cell’ seemed a slightly ‘‘ doctored,’’ but 
quite interesting, wine. In other words, while I am 
prepared to believe the most fantastic plot, so long as 
the scene is set in the United States, there are certain 
incidents in ‘ Smoky Cell’ that remind one rather of 
the author of ‘ The Terror ’ than of the Edgar Wallace 
who wrote ‘ On the Spot.’ Still, on the whole, in telling 
his melodramatic story of the duel between Ben 
Guinney (gangster) and Captain Tricks O’Regan (of 
Police Headquarters, Chester County, New York 
State), Mr. Wallace does not very often overstep the 
boundary-line between the improbable and _ the 
impossible. It is certainly a most exciting, interesting 
and swiftly moving story, and it very properly works 
up from a quiet start to a thrilling finish. 

In ‘ On the Spot ’ we were shown the secrets of 
gang-warfare chiefly from the gangster’s point of 
view; in ‘ Smoky Cell’ we see that warfare through 
the eyes of an incorruptible police-officer. | We spend 
some interesting moments in O’Regan’s office at Police 
Headquarters, and realize how strong are the tempt: 
tions to corruption. We visit a cell in a priso 
(where Mr. Bernard Nedell has a finely acted mono- 
logue) ; the Visitors’ Room (where Guinney and one of 
his gang attempt to discuss a rescue-plot in the hear- 
ing of a warder); and the death-chamber, known a 
‘* Smoky Cell,’? from which, at the eleventh hour 
and the fifty-ninth minute, Guinney is rescued by an 
ingenious but not altogether credible trick. Then 
come the various attempts by Guinney to “ get” 
Tricks O’Regan, culminating in a brilliantly produced 
and finely acted scene for Mr. Harold Huth (as Tricks) 
in which, without a word being spoken, and indeed 
without anything actually happening, the audience is 
held for—how long was it?—possibly five minutes, 
though it seemed much longer—in a state of breath 
less suspense. 

The weakness of the play is that it occasionally 
show signs of having been written with more than 
the usual Wallace hustle. It contains ten scenes, 
this suggests that it was insufficiently thought ot 
before the actual writing was begun. Nor is the 
dialogue quite as full as those wise-cracks of which 
Mr. Wallace is a master with few equals, even ® 
America. But the characterization of at least te 
characters is excellently done, and though there at 
times when the production falters (one felt that Mr. 
Wallace had not anticipated that his ‘ Mouthpiece 
would so soon be silent, and so hadn’t had time 
prepare his more ambitious ‘‘ effects ’’), there at 
other times when one feels that Mr. Wallace, whit 
ever may be his defects as a playwright, stands hes 
and shoulders above any other producer of plays” 
London. In addition to Mr. Harold Huth and Me 
Bernard Nedell, there were fine performances from Mr. 
Percy Parsons, Mr. Finlay Currie, Mr. Roy Emerto® 
and Mr. Charles Farrell. 
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THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ”’ COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XIII 


For the purpose of this competition it is to be under- 
stood that Mr. G. K. Chesterton has been persuaded 
by the Anti-Saloon League to become a prohibitionist ; 
whereas Mr. H. Belloc, being made of sterner stuff, 
resists these soft blandishments. Both are moved to 
verse by the magnitude of this event; but whereas 
Mr. Chesterton composes a splendid and rollicking 
song which exalts the superiority of Barley Water over 
John Barleycorn, Mr.. Belloc rises to a noble Lament 
on the downfall of an old friend. . 

Unluckily, neither poet had the heart to complete a 
work so distasteful to the other; and as a Christmas 
exercise, the SatuRDAY Review offers two prizes of 
Five Guineas each: One for a Drinking Song in the 
manner of Mr. Chesterton to. Barley Water; the 
other for a Lament in the character of Mr. Belloc on 
this latest and least admirable paradox of G. K. C. 

In addition, the views of Lord Brentford on this 
interesting matter must be held to be of public interest ; 
the SatuRpay Review therefore offers a prize of 
a guinea for a verbatim prose account, in not more 
than 300 words, of an interview with Jix in which 
that statesman expresses his opinion (a) of the con- 
version of Mr. Chesterton and (b) of the regrettable 
conservatism of Mr. Belloc. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, 
and their entries must be accompanied by a coupon, 
which will be found on another page of this or a 
subsequent issue. Every effort will be made to return 
contributions if a stamped addressed envelope be sent, 
but the SaruRDAY REVIEW can accept no responsibility 
for MSS. lost or delayed in the post. The Editor’s 
decision is final. 

The closing date of this competition is Monday, 
January 12, 1931, and it is hoped to announce the 
results early in February. 


ACROSTICS 
Double Acrostic No. 457 is unavoidably held over. 


WIND’S STABILITY IS 
MORTALITY 


By W. Betty ADDINSELL 


HE Great West Road lies white and hard, and 
lures the traffic on, ; 
And the sound of tools hangs over it, of drill, and 
pick, and spade, 

But I have walked the Roman Road that leads to 
Farley Down, 
And silence lies about the road that once the Legions 

made. 


The Daimlers purr, the Bentleys sweep, the great 
Rolls-Royces glide, 
As they pass the darting Austins and the Morris- 
Cowley squad; 
Here, engine-power’s the only rank, and speed the 
only pride, 
But the feet of men have dignified the road the 
Legions trod. 


Correspondents are asked to type or to write 
their letters on one side only of the paper. Very heavy 
pressure on space compels us also to request that they 


keep their letters as short as possible. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, théugh he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

1 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


WOMEN WORKERS IN 1930 


SIR,—I read with much interest the analysis which 
Miss Vera Brittain has made of the place of Women 
in Industry, in recent issues of your paper. As she 
seems, however, to have omitted one or two relevant 
factors, perhaps you will allow me to add a few words 
of comment. 

In my experience as-an employer of both men and 
women I find that women are on the whole more 
conscientious than men. This superiority is, on the 
other hand, neutralized and perhaps more than 
neutralized by two other psychological factors. 

In the first place, they are usually less ambitious. 
This arises, I presume, because they do not intend 
to stay indefinitely in industry. To most women 
employment in factory or office is a temporary occupa- 
tion; to men it is a permanence. 

In the second place, it is the experience of most 
large firms that women are less able to cope with 
periods of rush work or overtime than men. It is true, 
of course, that every responsible employer does his 
best not to ask for long-continued overtime, but it 
cannot always be eliminated ; and it is also my general 
experience that in normal circumstances a woman’s 
absences on sick leave are somewhat more frequent 
than those of men. 

_ These two factors taken together probably account 
in some part for Miss Vera Brittain’s complaint that 
lower wages are paid to women than men. 
am, etce., 
An EMPLOYER 
EMPIRE FIRST 


SIR,—From what one reads in the newspapers it 
would appear that Britain herself and all the Dominions 
are striving each for their own individual good. A 
depressing spectacle ! 

Britain is furiously agitated to-day as to whether 
Food Taxation will benefit Britain. Canada asks for a 
helping hand from Britain for the benefit of Canada 
alone. Canada for the Canadians. Australia and 
South Africa do likewise. In all cases their own 
interests are paramount. 

How can all this be reconciled with the proud claim 
‘‘ A Family of Nations ’’? In a well-conducted family 
the members are not perpetually seeking their own 
interests. The interests of the family as a whole come 
first. The father and mother devote themselves and 
their lives to the children and the children cherish the 
parents. Cannot the British Family do the same? 
Where is the preacher who will convince all the 
inhabitants of the Empire that they can and that they 
must if they would live? Can you lift up your power- 
ful voice and enlist the help of many disciples to that 
end? 

The question for the people of the British Isles 
should be ‘‘ Will the taxation of foreign articles benefit 
the Empire ’’? not ‘* Will it benefit Britain ’’ ? 

Hitchin J. W. Wuincup 


AUSTRALIAN WINES 


SIR,—To judge Australian wines as you did from 
thé experience of a few years ago is hardly a fair 


test. The year 1925 inaugurated the sweet wine trade 
of Australia with this country. The imports have 
now grown from a negligible quantity to the average 
and substantial figure of 2,000,000 gallons per annum. 
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Such a growth clearly indicates the improvements 
made in this short time, and justifies the opinion that 
the wines of Australia are on a par with much higher- 
priced products. 

It is most regrettable that they are not procurable 
in all inns and hostelries in this country, especially 
their Port types. Perhaps those responsible will see 
to this. 


I am, etc., 


Forest Hill, S.E. R. Bonp 


SIR,—As one who has an extensive knowledge of 
a great portion of Australia and has spent many years 
in close association with the wine industry there, I can 
speak authoritatively with reference to the standard 
to which our wines have risen in recent years. 

It has been my privilege to judge wines at several 
of the wine shows annually in Australia and in so 
doing have been able to appreciate the delicacy and 
quality which the wines of all classes showed. 

Your appreciative reference to some of the lighter 
types is borne out by the remarks of other well quali- 
fied judges and it is regrettable that you have not been 
able to again come across the Chablis to which you 
refer. 

The difficulties of marketing these wines in Great 
Britain are very involved, too much so to take up time 
and space in explanatory detail. All our red wines 
are not of the type to which you refer. On the con- 
trary we do produce wines of the light red or Claret 
and Burgundy types possessing considerable delicacy 
and character. One great advantage which Australia 
possesses lies in the very uniform nature of the seasons, 
to such an extent in fact that serious outbreaks of the 
several forms of disease from which the European 
vineyards suffer so severely are almost unknown. 
That is our good fortune and makes the life of the 
vigneron less troubled. 

The great demand in the wine trade is for those 
wines of high spirit content known as the Port types, 
and it is along the course of this demand that the 
great development in the Australian trade has taken 
place. Without contending that the wines are exactly 
the same as the high-class wines of Oporto, we do 
contend, and the sales definitely establish the fact, 
that they meet with public approval. They are made 
under the most hygienic conditions of vintaging from 
nothing but beautiful sun-ripened fresh grapes and 
fortified with nothing but pure grape spirit. 

The Anglo-Portuguese Commercial Treaty debars 
Australia from the use of the name Port as the principal 
description and although the word can be used in a 
secondary manner, we wish to establish our wines 
under the name of ‘“ Austral,’’ which is as easy 
to say, is geographical, and just as descriptive as 
‘* Port.”” Australia can and does make many wines 
which, judged impartially, are worthy to rank with 
the vintages of the world, and when much of the exist- 
ing prejudice, born of drinking foreign wines for 
generations, has passed away, the newer generations 
will say when Dominion wines have come into their 
own, ‘‘ There; that is made in our own vineyard, 
Australia.’’ 

I am, etc., 
H. E. LaFFer 
Representing the Australian 
Wine Marketing Board 
London House, 
New London Street, E.C.3 


FREE CHESS 


SIR,—If chess players feel themselves confined by 
the limitations of their diminutive board, I suggest to 
them that they could indulge,in freer chess if they 
would play the four-handed game on a larger board. 

This form of chess is played by the London Four- 
Handed Chess Club, which was founded by the late 
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Lt.-Colonel Hope Verney, in the year 1880, and since 
that date the club has met, and still meets, in a con. 
vienent centre in S.W. London. The game is played 
with two sets of chessmen, coloured white, black, 
yellow and red, white and yellow playing in partner. 
ship as at Bridge, against black and red. The game is 
won when both the adversaries’ Kings have been 
mated. Team spirit is essential and the variations, both 
in attack and defence, are virtually unlimited. 

I shall be pleased to communicate with any readers 
of the SarurDAay Review who may be interested in this 
fascinating game. 

I am, etc., 
ARTHUR SHAKSPEARE 

33 Waldegrave Gardens, Twickenham 


THE IDEAL OF LIBERTY 


SIR,—In each successive generation there are those 
who cry, ‘‘ Morals are breaking up,’’ ‘‘ The fabric of 
reasoned thought is disintegrating ’’—varied last cen- 
tury by the crystallization of this formula into ‘‘ Punch 
isn’t what it was.” 

Without wishing to subscribe to a still-fashionable 
pessimism, I may be permitted to question whether we 
are not weakening in our allegiance to certain abstract 
principles of political and economic justice. If it be so, 
it may be no more than a temporary reaction from the 
mental confusion resulting from a largely incompre- 
hensible war and a perplexing ‘* peace.’’ But if it can 
be shown that when statesmen (not in this country 
alone) seek to juggle with the major liberties of the 
body politic, they are less stoutly resisted in their 
aggressions than formerly—if, in fact, there is a less 
resolute determination to fight for the preservation of 


_“* the rights of man,” then it is time to ask ourselves 


whether those of us who hold to certain well-defined 
ideals are not increasingly disposed to take, not defeat 
but attack, lying down. And such attack on the basic 
principles of liberty is none the less aggressive because 
it takes the form of resistance to the extension of 
citizen rights to those who increasingly bear the burden 
of citizen duties. 

If I refer appreciatively to Mr. Jas. Stanley Little’s 
letter on ‘ South Africa and Its Natives,’ in a recent 
issue, I am claiming no special knowledge of African 
affairs, but Professor Lancelot Hogben, of London 
University, recently expressed views very similar to 
those of Mr. Little. He gave it as his opinion that 
biologically there is no proof of mental inferiority in 
the African natives, and that there can be no justifica- 
tion for withholding equality of opportunity to those 
who are capable of availing themselves of its benefits. 

At present, if we plead for equality of opportunity, 
either for races or for classes, we are told that such 
pretty idealism is known by scientists and adminis* 
trators to be impracticable. (I seem to remember that 
we were told repeatedly that women were incapable of 
entering the learned professions, trade and politics, and 
I always wondered why so much tireless energy was 
devoted to debarring women from powers and oppor- 
tunities which we were assured they did not want and 
could not use.) We fell to wondering, therefore, why 
the proclaimed inferiority of the coloured races neces- 
sitates so much hysterical endeavour to exclude them 
from educational facilities and civic rights in such 
widely separated Continents as Africa and America. 
We should have supposed that their ‘‘ inability to assi- 
milate the traditions of western civilization ”’ in Africa 
would have removed all General Hertzog’s nervous- 
ness, for it is clear,that within the Union medicine, law 
and politics are safe from invasion by candidates of 
ineradicable racial inferiority. It seems curious that the 
opponents of equality of opportunity (whether for a 
class, a sex or a race) never seem to remember that 
the throwing open of opportunities to all only ensures 
the ascendancy of the finer intellects under the 
examinational system. 
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It was unkind of Professor Hogben to tell us that 
the Dutch view of native capacity is rooted in prejudice 
rather than in scientific information—for that is what 
we stay-at-home armchair theorists always believed, 
and now a distinguished scientist comes along and lets 
the cat out of the bag. 

| am not a whole-hearted admirer of the part played 
by the Church in the fight for human liberty, nor have I 
an unqualified faith in the blessings of British Im- 
perialism. I am, I hope, too cautious to rush in where 
even statesmen fear to tread, but as an adult citizen I 
am presumed to take some interest in international and 
Imperial affairs. Two aspects, therefore, of Africa’s 
native problem strike me as curiously interesting, 
namely : (1) that the traditional British policy—gradual 
education of, and extension of citizen rights to, the 
native population—constitutes the natives’ only hope 
against racial oppression by white colonists, and (2) 
that the white clergy of the South African Church-- 
according to frequent reports of the South African Cor- 
respondent of the leading Anglo-Catholic newspaper-— 
are, in many districts, almost the sole protesters against 
injustice to the native population and are the strongest 
advocates of gradual education and ultimate citizen 
status. It would seem that the South African clergy, 
unhampered by Erastianism and State entanglements, 
are taking a firm stand on the sound Catholic principle 
of the equality before God of every human soul; and if 
ecclesiastical policy and British Imperialism are so far 
united in goodwill, we citizens of the Mother Country 
may hope that the anticipated racial conflict, bloodshed 
and break-up of the Union may yet be averted by the 
novel expedient of justice. 

I am, etc., 


Adelphi, W.C.2 Ronatp Kipp 


THE SIMON REPORT 


SIR,—During the career of the Simon Commission 
stress was laid on the fact that it was a ‘‘statutory ”’ 
body, deriving authority and functions from the 
Government of India Act, 1919, and independent, 
therefore, of the Government of the day. Granting that, 
what were its specific functions under the 1919 Act? 

The Preamble of the Act repeats the Montagu 
declaration of 1917, in which the aim of Imperial 
policy was defined as ‘‘ the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to the pro- 
gressive realization of responsible government in 
British India as an integral part of the Empire,’’ 
subject to the proviso that progress must depend 
upon ‘‘ the co-operation received ” from the Indian 
politicians and their ‘‘ sense of responsibility.’’ The 
appointment of the Commission, which was to take 
place at the end of ten years, is enacted in Section 
41. The Commission was to report, after enquiry 
into the working of the new system, ‘‘ whether and 
to what extent it is desirable to establish the prin- 
ciple of responsible government or to extend, modify 
or restrict the degree of responsible government then 
existing therein.”’ 

What does ‘‘ establish’? mean in this context, 
where it is used to denote an alternative to ‘‘ extend, 
modify or restrict’? Surely it can only mean ‘‘make 
permanent,’’ as opposed to further experiment on an 
extended or restricted scale. If so, the Simon 
Commission has evaded its responsibility, by refusing 
to consider the question whether ‘‘ the principle ” of 
responsible government should be ‘‘ established ” or 
not. In their report the Commissioners assume that 
the principle has already been established irrevocably, 
ignoring the contrary language and intention of the 

They say, ‘‘ the obstacles in the way (and we 
shall not fail to give a full and candid account of 
them) cannot be treated as defeating that object 
or as affording a discharge from its pursuit.’’ In 
order to take up this position they go behind the 
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Act, by invoking the Montagu declaration which 
preceded it, and the King’s Proclamation which 
followed it. But neither of these could constitution- 
ally prevail against the precise terms of reference in 
the Act itself. 

Very likely it was necessary to set aside the 
alternative of condemning the ‘‘ establishment ’’ in 
principle of responsible government if the Report 
was to be unanimous and, therefore, fully effective 
for the moment both in Parliament and in India 
itself. But such a sacrifice of principle to expediency, 
of truth to politics, is bound to prove disastrous in 
the long run. The Commissioners fulfil their promise 
to deal ‘‘ candidly ’’ with the ‘‘ obstacles,’’ in such 
a way as to lead logically to no other possible con- 
clusion than that responsible government is a system 
hopelessly unsuited to India. Not only have the 
required ‘‘ co-operation’’ and ‘‘ sense of responsi- 
bility ’’ not been forthcoming, but the social structure 
of the country is such that it was never reasonable 
to expect it. 

The alternative is to continue the hopeless experi- 
ment subject to revised restrictions. But the effect 
of this in India can only be the same as the effect 
in Egypt of our similar post-war aberration, when 
having rashly promised ‘‘ independence ’’ we pro- 
ceeded to hedge it with ‘‘ reservations’’ which 
squeezed the bottom out. It is not by conduct of 
this kind that British prestige in the East, or British 
commerce the world over, was built up. The Britain 
whose ‘‘ word is her bond ”’ is not the Britain whose 
word is a diplomatic formula, saying one thing and 
meaning another. 

The tragedy of it is that, if only the Indian 
politicians had not been misled by English teachers, 
the ‘‘ responsible government” which they have 
lately made a fetish is neither good in itself nor 
necessary for achieving the equal status of India 
with the Dominions. Responsible government is a 
system peculiar to the British, the product of their 
peculiar racial temperament and domestic history. 
Being not only an illogical system—especially when 
it is no longer two-party—but also devoid of any 
ethical basis, it is out of court for universal adoption. 
In fact it has never been successfully imitated by any 
other people, nor, it is safe to say, ever will be. 
Much more probably it will come to be superseded 
in the land of its birth—where it already fails to 
respond to the urgent needs of the day—by some 
characteristic development which will keep the shell 
without the kernel. At any rate, since responsible 
government requires organized parties, it is particu- 
larly unsuitable for countries torn by racial or 
religious divisions. Even law-abiding Ulster had 
to become ‘‘ rebel’? over Home Rule; while in 
Canada and South Africa the co-existence of two 
races, even though one is British, has been enough 
to jeopardize the system more than once. 

As to ‘*‘ Dominion status,’’ this has nothing to do 
with the internal system of government. It is wholly 
a matter of external relations. The idea, and the 
term, arose out of the Imperial Conference. The 
Imperial Conference is, in theory, a meeting of equal 
governments, whose equality consists in equal 
autonomy, i.e., independence from external control. 

There never can be a united India except under 
a system of government which does not foster racial 
or religious rivalries. | Whatever else that system 
may be, it cannot be the British form of democracy. 
All that is necessary for ‘‘ Dominion status ’’ is that 
the Government of India, however constituted, should 
be as free as the Government of Canada from 
external control. It is really a simple problem, 
compared with that which the Commissioners have 
been forced to face by their arbitrary repudiation of 
the saving clause of the Act of 1919. 

am, etce., 
RICHARD JEBB 
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A weekly prise of any book reviewed or advertised in the 
current issue of the Saturpay Review, not exceeding half a 
guinea, will be given for the first correct solution opened. The 


THE ‘ SATURDAY ”’ 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE—VIII 


HIDDEN QUOTATION ”’ 
By Mopo 


name of the book selected must be enclosed with the solution ; 
also the full name and correct postal address of the competitor. 


the 


Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday following 


date of publication. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Cross 


Word” and addressed to the Cross Word Editor, SaTURDAY 
Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


The following numbers form a quotation from a modern poet, 
viz. : 


33, 37, 50, 30d, 2, 31d, 41a, 30a, 31a, 
33, 37, 50, 1, 2, 52, 41a, 30a, 59, 
33, 37, 50, 12d, 19, 41d, 17, 11, 38, 
2,'48, 50, 8a, 


12 43 14 
Ss 16 17 
75 20 22 
24 25 26 |28 29 
30 3/ 32 33 
34 35 36 37 138 
39 40 4 
42 43 44 46 
48 50 Ey] 
$2 $3 SS §57 
38 39 60 
Across, CLUES. 
1. 


Richard compared his name to a tower of me. 

““ And Rustum followed his own , and fell to his 
knees.”’ 

Ending in a small knob. 

Tony Weller disregarded the arguments of Sam that this 

was inadmissible. 

If you put me to bed I should apply to cocks and hens, 

but not to ducks and drakes. 

*“*Up princes! and with spirit of honour 

sharper than your swords, hie to the field.” 

I know of old when I follow 30a. 

Cuality common to ships, umbrellas and men. 

See 23. 

A root-stock followed by 22 and 13. 

A bare wind-swept plain in Spain behind 58 reversed. 

Nine would make me a kind of verse. 

44 comes after me and makes me antiquated, 

See 18. 

Handle. 

“* T was with ,’ the stranger said. 

“* Said the farmer, ‘ Say no more.’ ”’ 

‘A THORN IN PUSS’ or ‘ RAIN STOPS HUN,’ a new 

PLAY on WORDS, by the PREHISTORIC MAN OF 

PEKING, 

Yore. 

I shall be quite companionable if I join 8. 

See 29 and 53. 

Perhaps Satan had to wear this for a head-dress after he 

was driven out of heaven, though Milton doesn’t say so! 

Join me on to 54 reversed and you get a jewel. 

Stuff me with 56 and I will bark, but I might vote for 57. 
and 51. Jenny Wren made two dabs at Mr, Fledgeby with 

me, as if she put out both his eyes. 

Coin. 

Heat unit with 3. 

Adam Smith says that the property each man has in his 

me is sacred and inviolable. 

“ The 
was.” 

See 2 and 45. 

See 2 and 24. 


more 


of man hath not heard (etc.) what my dream 


59. ‘* And though thou thinkest that thou ———est sure thy 
victory, yet thou canst not surely — 
60. “‘ Urge by” a Dickens character who told Mr. Gashforg 
that he found that Protestants were very fond of spoons, 
Down. 
2. I drive before 57, but am empty before 58. 
3. See 50. 
4. A Hebrew instrument 
5. Kite. ‘ 
6. Used before 37 I become slow. 
7. David or Ezra for example. 
8. See 40. 
9. disorganized fallacy. 
10. I did but beg a little changeling boy to be my henchman, 
11. Er me and dry up! 
12. Tennyson didn’t doubt that I ran through the ages, 
13. See 23. 
16 rev. Own. 
20. I was Claud Halcro’s lovely Day, 
21. The head and tail of my neighbour combined in a smaff 
degree. 
27. Walter Gay found me in his uncle’s parlour with my hands 
in my pockets. 
28. Blood from a backward step, 
29. Stuff me with 4la for a final word. 
30. I am associated with a Waterproof in a Lyrical Monologue, 
31. This custom begins to annoy. 
32. My lines are bitten in with acid. 
35. Notch. 
36. ‘‘ His intimate friends called him candle ends,” but he 
would also answer to this. 
37. See 6. 
38. Harden. 
41. Middle English if, 
42. Important suburb of Christiania, 
44. See 26. 
47 rev. Recess in a wall made from part of an ear. 
49. I roared out ‘* Well done, Cutty-sark!’’ and in an instani 
all was dark. 
53. Stuff me with 41 and then I will lie in the sun. 
54. See 43. 


56. 


“Not the ruler for me, but the ranker, the tramp of the road, 

The slave with the sack on his shoulders pricked on with the 
goad 

The man with too weighty a burden, too weary a_ load.” 


NOTES. 
Across. Down. 

.. Two anagrams. ‘ 5. E(mm)a = industrious. 
20. Lanolin. 8. A. Noyes, ‘ The Tramp 
21. I Sam., xxvii, 10. Transfigured.’ 

24. i.e., anag: of ‘* gore.” 12. N(ea)r, 
26. Bret Harte, ‘ Cicely.’ 14. Tooart. 
31. ‘ Strange Adventures of a 17. Within. 

Phaeton,’ W. Black. 22. A. Noyes, as above. 
40. Roe-stone = 'Oolite. 25. Warn. 
42. Hispanic, 28. See ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
45. i.e., echo.” 31. Anag. 
46. i.e., a “* rave.’” 33. Hibernate. 
47. Milton’s ‘ Lycidas,’ i, 104. 35. “ree” = tipsy (prov.). 
48. I ‘ Henry IV,’ II, 4. 36. i.e., arts” 
51. Ermined. 37. ‘ Faery Queen,’ I, i, 11. 
54. Notate, botanical term. 49. i.e., etc, is reversed. 
60. Fortress. 50. i.e., ‘* without.” 

55. Often. 


The winner is Mr. R. Carrick, Felmersham, Bude, Cornwall 
who has chosen for his prize ‘ Poems of Edmund Blunden. 
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See 45. 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No, VI 


E\N 
CLA) 
O|RPE|DIT 
QUOTATION. 


John Masefield, ‘ Salt-water Ballads.’ 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. VI 
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NOVELS OF 1930 


HIS week, as the year approaches its end and 
the tide of fiction ebbs before its renewal in the 
Spring, I propose to take the opportunity offered 
to make a general survey of the novels of the past 
year and note the directions in which fiction is tend- 
In one quarter, at any rate, a pessimistic view 
is taken of the future of the novel. To ‘ The Writers’ - 
and Artists’ Year Book 1931 ’ an article, ‘ Advice to 
Authors,’ has been contributed by G. E, Mitton, 
declaring that : 

Luck in Fiction is very much a lottery, and it depends 
at the present time not so much on what you say as 
how you say it. Plot, technique and careful artistry 
have gone by the board. Scraps of any sort will do, 
so long—and this is the whole crux of the matter—as 
they are what no one has ever done before. The book 
must be an entirely new presentation of life. The old 
idea that a story must be a narrative no longer holds. 
Colour splashed on vividly, grotesque presentation of life, 
anything, so long as it is in a form different from that 
ordinarily used, may win a phenomenal success. . . . 


Do we not really believe that if ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ 
or, say, ‘ The Idiot ’ were to be published now, for 
the first time, just this sort of outcry—or even stronger 
—would be raised? As it is, the sanction of tradition 
covers Sterne and Dostoevsky from the reproach of 
“no technique, scraps of any sort ’’ which is apt to 
be levelled at loosely built stories, irrespective of the 
fact that the freer the form the greater the need for 
sureness of conception. But it is not a question of 
rating authors in arbitrary categories, ‘‘ best-selling ”’ 
as opposed to ‘‘ creative,’’ for instance, since none, 
in the nature of things, can be utterly immune from - 
lapses into mechanical writing—an observation it may 
be necessary to emphasize before instancing some of 
the outstanding novels of the year. 

Readers of Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy and 
H. G. Wells and others of the Edwardian sociological 
school of fiction have become habituated to expecting 
a definite set theme in each novel. But perhaps it is 
significant of the change in contemporary outlook that 
one of the most noteworthy successes of the year has 
been ‘Cakes and Ale,’ in which Mr. Somerset 
Maugham with a subtle use of irony well attuned to 
the sentiment of the post-war generation ‘‘ lifted the 
veil,”” as they say, on what novelists think of each 
other—and of reviewers. Mr.-Hugh Walpole, who is 
also more interested in individual character than in 
sociology, has scored a success with ‘ Rogue Herries.’ 

Mr. Galsworthy, with ‘On Forsyte Change,’ has 
been content to supply a few missing links in the story 
of the family whose fortunes we have followed through 
so many generations. Lest the ‘ Open Conspiracy,’ 
for which he provided us the ‘ blue prints,’’ should 
not be proceeding fast enough, Mr. Wells has given 
us ‘ Mr. Parham.’ 

It was Mr. Bennett who informed a startled world 
that Love was being overdone in novels while themes 
of modern enterprise were being neglected. He has 
also been known to complain of the shortage of 
reading matter in hotel libraries and, in ‘ Imperial 
Palace,’ has compiled a well documented manual on 
the romance of catering with which the hotelliers may 
repair the omission. For those Albergophobes like the 
present reviewer who prefer a glimpse of the private 
lives of the hotel guests to the glamour of! organiza- 
tion, Vicki Baum, a German novelist, has depicted 
cross-currents of intrigue in ‘ Grand Hotel.’ 

A picture of the life led in the ‘‘ stately homes ”’ 
of pre-war England has been provided by V. Sackville- 
West in ‘ The Edwardians.’ There is an undeniable 
authenticity about these scenes, but perhaps the reader 
is a little too constantly being reminded how ephemeral 
were the interests of those Society Edwardians, so 


restlessness of the young scion of the house is intended 
to imply the growing change in the outlook of the 
rising generation and an unsettling example is afforded 
by a guest of the family, a famous explorer, about 
whose indifference to the social whirl about him we are 
told much, but otherwise he remains rather a lay figure 
to point a moral. How much more important it is 
that we should have a living sense of a character’s 
feelings than scrupulous details of his social setting ! 

A parallel is suggested from contemporary French 
fiction by Drieu la Rochelle’s ‘Une femme Aa sa 
fenétre,’ where the scene is laid in the present-day 
enervated society of cosmopolitan Athens. The hero, 
Simon Boutros, is a Communist agent despite his 
bourgeois origin, all of which adds force to the central 
theme—his defiantly naive demands upon fashionable 
womanhood. If the supposed atmosphere of the Third 
International which serves this man of mystery for 
a background seems rather more picturesque than 
convincing, the author’s underlying sentiment is so 
compelling that the political factor seems quite suffi- 
ciently circumstantial. 

No particular generation but modern consciousness 
in general was the target for the criticisms of D. H. 
Lawrence, who passed away this year. Some post- 
humously published shprt stories, ‘ Love Among the 
Hayhuts,’ showed his unmistakable power, when 
protest did not throttle revelation. After his death 
was also published ‘ The Virgin and the Gipsy,’ an 
uncorrected novel with a highly dramatic conclusion. 
We have not by any means seen the last of Lawrence’s 
output nor of his influence on younger writers. 

Readers, indeed, have little ground to complain 
nowadays that even novelists with a purpose stint 
them of plot and exciting incident. With his second 
essay in fiction, ‘ In the Name of Action,’ Mr. Graham 
Greene plunged into political intrigue and conspiracy 
in the Rhineland without, however, quite the same 
success that attended the more circumscribed action 
of his first novel. Violent incidents marked ‘ The Lion 
Took Fright,’ by Lotis Marlow, ‘One Has been 
Honest,’ by F. G. Fisher, and ‘ Those Clever People,’ 
by Edward Charles. One could wish that younger 
novelists would take a lesson from ‘ Mrs. Dalloway ’ 
and notice how madness and sudden death have been 
used there, not arbitrarily to conclude the story or 
arouse excitement by meretricious means but with the 
still more terrible certainty of understanding. The year 
seems incomplete without a novel by Virginia Woolf, 
whose complex style is wasted on the mannered 
whimsicality of literary essays where there is no 
characterization to engross her attention. 

Mr. Osbert Sitwell is not yet ‘ The Man Who Found 
Himself.’ An all too extensive tract of free-wheeling 
‘* descriptive ’’ hemmed off the admirable first and 
last stories in ‘ Dumb Animals.’ He has a sensitive, 
almost protective, feeling for all helpless human oddity 
as well as a more indiscriminate sarcasm for the 
militant dunderhead, but the lack of any strong uni- 
fying human feeling seems to deprive the book of real 
substance. 

‘ Brief Candles ’ was another book of short stories 
which did not materially advance its author’s reputa- 
tion. Mr. Aldous Huxley seems to have come to a 
parting of the ways between graceful burlesque, in 
which he excels, and a grimmer sort of satire, in 
which he has not yet found his level. 

Perhaps the most remarkable novel of the year was 
that gigantic compilation, ‘The Apes of God,’ by 
Wyndham Lewis, whose particular sport it is to bait 
the snobs who bait the Philistines. After the brilliant 
Satire of the first hundred pages this novel (if novel 
it is) tails off into puerile phantasmagoria unworthy 
of the author of ‘ The Lion and the Fox’ and ‘ The 
Importance of Being Ruled.’ Indeed, Mr. Lewis would 
seem at his strongest as a manifesto writer and we 
must guard against describing such activity as 


oblivious of the more significant factors in life. The 


‘* merely ’’ destructive, considering that when the 
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deadweight of fashion is choking up the way to new 
thought effective detonation is the only sure way of 
release. The only danger is that a satirist of this 
kind is apt to try to kill quite genuine emotions of which 
he does not approve by the weapon of ridicule, mis- 
named reason, and just the kind of ‘‘ sedulous apes ’”’ 
who formed the fashion he is now smashing are likely 
parrot-like to mimic his gestures, believing that they 
may thereby put themselves ‘‘ on the side of the 
angels.” 

Miss Rose Macaulay could not be accused of writing 
novels ‘‘ for a purpose,’’ though she put into the 
mouths of some of her characters in ‘ Staying with 
Relations ’ some lively comments on the kind of judges 
who use the Bench as their pulpit. The only ‘* pur- 
pose ’’ that could conceivably be attributed to Mr. 
Priestley in writing ‘ The Good Companions ’ is that 
of trying to offset in some manner the prevailing trade 
oppression—with effective repercussions so far as the 
book-trade is concerned. Because the characters in 
‘Tom Jones’ and ‘ The Good Companions’ had a 
way of roaming over the countryside, some critics 
wildly concluded that Mr. Priestley was a necessary 
successor to Fielding, and then they changed the line 
of descent to Dickens when ‘ Angel Pavement,’ a 
story of Cockney circumstances in the City, appeared 
this year. Whichever may be his patron saint, Mr. 
Priestley has evidently discovered his own recipe for 
high spirits. 


REVIEWS 


TOLSTOY’S FALL 


Tolstoy, the Inconstant Genius. By Alexander I. 
Nazaroff. Harrap. 15s. 


N those wonderful days when as a lad the Russian 

writers were a new discovery, I think it was Tolstoy’s 
‘War and Peace’ and Dostoieffsky’s ‘ Crime and 
Punishment ’ which laid the strongest hold on me. To 
those who love letters, and the art and craft of the 
novel, ‘ War and Peace’ and ‘ Anna Karenina ’ are 
still cherished possessions. It was interesting to find 
that when the Great War cut our civilization in half, 
Tolstoy’s war novel could hold its own—apparently it 
was only the accidentals of war that had changed. 

There has long been a flood of writing about Tolstoy’s 
life, and particularly his later Christianism and attempt 
to influence the world by living as a peasant, and the 
last diary of Countess Tolstoy brought us up to date 
on the subject. But it is fascinating to have the whole 
story presented in this book, which is a distinguished 
piece of work. Mr. Nazaroff, who made his home in 
New York after the Russian revolution, in general 
leaves us to draw our own conclusions, but is not 
without a gentle antiseptic irony in handling ‘‘ the 
inconstant genius.’’ 

What do we think of Tolstoy, if, indeed, we think of 
him now? He was not the only writer of genius in 
his unhappy country who by his beliefs and theories 
sought to reform Russia, and perhaps the world, 
though he affected to hate our ‘‘ putrid Western civi- 
lization.”” They were all at it, the Russian novelists of 
those days, and in their work are often to be found the 
inconsequence and disintegrating spirit which since 
have led Russia through anarchy to a new despotism 
worse perhaps than the autocratic. But Tolstoy in 
‘ War and Peace’ rose above his Slavonic tempera- 
ment, and although his canvas is crowded with forms 
of death, life holds the field. When disease and death 
become an obsession the artist is on his way to failure. 
A variety of experience and emotion holds death at bay. 
Filled with the joy of life, Tolstoy never was; from a 
boy he was heautontimoroumenos. But his mental tor- 
tures did not prevent him savouring with intense 
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pleasure the satisfactions and adventures of the moment 
through a long spell of years, There could scarce haye 
been a better life than his for the creation of a great 
artist, and by infinite striving he became one. And 
then he flung away the achievement. 

It was not till he was nearly fifty that he came to 
religion. Of great strength of physique and virile 
capacity, he rarely denied himself indulgence, particu- 
larly of a sensual kind. Almost as a boy he seduced 
peasant girls on his estate; as a student he went with 
the gipsies; as a young man in the society of Moscow 
and Petersburg he formed liaisons; as a soldier in the 
Caucasus he was always after the women when he was 
not rushing to his diary in remorse, or cultivating non. 
chalance and bravery in battle. Women were of incom. 
parable use to him, and it must not be forgotten that 
he also formed some charming friendships with culti- 
vated women, old and young. War was of use to 
him; in war he oscillated between the joy and lust of 
fighting, and the pity of it. He lived the life of the 
mind and the body alternatively. Keenly interested in 
ideas, though he gained no academic distinction, he 
read widely, studied furiously, and strove to think, 
following his own bent. Then he would plunge into 
drinking, gambling, whoring, until satiated and dis- 
gusted he would go hunting, or travel, and play the 
diarist. Self-analysis was the beginning of his literary 
work. 

Then there was always his estate for him to experi- 
ment with, which had fallen to him as a young squire— 
eight hundreds souls to handle. He gave vent to his 
crude ideas of betterment at an early age, and at first 
came a cropper. But he learnt to know the peasant, on 
the land and also as a soldier in camp, and loved his 
simplicity. The peasants and the pen seemed to be rival 
forces, warring with each other in his nature. Fate 
had been kind to him, and cradled his early writings 
in success; he was consciously learning his business 
as a writer, and striving for accomplishment in art, 
when the first peasant invasion of his mind took place. 
He was thirty-three when the freeing of the serfs 
rejoiced him ; he determined to create a new world there 
at Yasnaya, and gave himself up to pedagogy and 
the most ridiculous theories. On a sudden art became 
stupid nonsense—‘ falsehood.’’ The uncultured man 
‘labouring in manure’’ was the ideal man. Fortunately, 
a year after, he married. He was deeply enamoured, 
and Sophie Behrs proved to be a woman of deep 
devotion, of keen mind, and lively temperament. The 
manure ideal of life receded, and it was many years 
before the cobbling ideal took its place. 

In that married life for which he had always 
hankered, great happiness befell him, which even his 
introspection could not destroy. Great experience, too 
—the birth of children, the easing of the mind from 
care, the simple enjoyments. In the fallow years his 
mind broadened, and the work for which he was best 
fitted again fascinated him. He must write, and great 
schemes seethed in his brain, which at length crystal- 
lized in the drama of the Napoleonic war from the Rus- 
sian side. He did not presume on his early success. 
He made immense research in three languages among 
histories, memoirs, or family documents, before he 
began to link with this past his experience of the pre- 
sent. To describe the battle of Borodino, he analysed 
on the field each order issued by Napoleon and by 
Kutuzov, and studied the disposition of every regiment; 
and so with other events. Writing and re-writing many 
times, he spent himself for five years on this work. 
When a volume was printing he made almost as many 
alterations as Balzac; and to the last moment was 
flooding the unhappy publisher with telegraphed cor- 
rections of words and sentences. When a manuscript 
was sent off he cried, ‘‘ Alas, that now I can no longer 
make it better.’’ His art was his soul. And all this work 
was justified. No one could doubt that a giant had 
arisen who had lifted Russian literature to a level 
undreamed of, and given to life itself a new interest. 
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After an inevitable reaction, the artist in him awoke 
again. He wrote a first draft of Anna Karenina and 
spent three years in revising and re-writing it. 
This, too, was a great achievement; though he made 
a mistake in supposing that the drama of the chief 
characters required such a crowded background. For, 
in fact, the second peasant invasion was now threaten- 
ing his brain. Tolstoy was forty-nine when the book 
was finished, and already suffering mental change. The 
reaction after accomplishment took a terrible turn: 
“ Dirty is our, the writers’ job—dirty, demoralizing.” 
Physically, no doubt, he was passing through the 
grand climacteric, which men often suffer as well as 
women. And in this critical period death came to 
Yasnaya. ‘‘ There is no accident woundeth men deeper, 
or goeth so near the heart as the loss of children,”’ 
wrote Montaigne. But to seek the Stoic spirit is better 
than abandonment to grief. Russian writers seem to 
wallow in the idea of death; and Tolstoy from this 
time forward wallowed in pessimism. 

His high spirits, occasional merriment, desire of life 
and its satisfactions, all vanished. ‘‘ Honey no longer 
gave me pleasure.’’ He spent years of gloom in seek- 
ing God. He made his family miserable, his wife 
wretched; but he wrote his ‘ Confession.’ According 
to Mr. Nazaroff, he tricked himself into believing; but 
this is going too far. He was deeply sincere, and 
became deeply immersed in theological problems, and 
with each year that passed believed something different. 
His was too original a nature to be content with 
orthodoxy. Of course, he discovered that the peasant 
is nearest to God, and as far as he was consistent to one 
idea, it was that we must all turn ourselves into 
peasants, in order to be near God. Always rather 
quarrelsome, he now became often intolerable, and 
snubbed those who disputed his theories, till, as Gorki 
said, they shrivelled and whined. 

Russians to-day, if we are to believe the reports, are 
trying to destroy family life. Tolstoy did not get as 
far as that; but towards women, to whom he owed so 
much, he adopted a cruel and contemptuous attitude. 
They are the ‘‘ devil’s instrument,” for he had become 
medieval in his religious outlook. Sex is a horrible 
thing, so he discovered after having thoroughly enjoyed 
it. His genius flashed out in the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata ’ 
and ‘ Resurrection ’—‘‘ within his skull still raced his 
wolf-hounds ’’—but both books are half spoilt by his 
obsessions. He knew he was losing his art, and turned 
and rent it, writing a diatribe from which it appears 
that only religious art, whatever that may be, is worth 
the name. He condemned his fine creations as trash. 
Of course, he gained an enormous public throughout the 
world for his religious writings, among those who ever 
seek God; but his influence has waned. His doctrine 
of non-resistance to evil was folly. And it was tragic 
that in gaining the esteem of the whole world he lost 
his own soul. A. P. NICHOLSON 


THE HECTIC ’TWENTIES 


The Nineteen-Twenties: Literature and Ideas in 
the Post-War Decade. By A. C. Ward. 
Methuen. 5s. 


Be December 31, 1930, at midnight precisely, the 
nineteen-twenties will have been a twelvemonth 
buried. It becomes us, therefore, to hold an inquest 
on the dead decade as the customary prelude to form- 
ing the resolutions that we are going to break for mak- 
ing something better of the ’thirties, not to mention 
ourselves. If the ’thirties have begun badly, with the 
black trio of slump and dole and unemployment, the 
ctiticism of yesterday is some relief, since to tidy our 
minds about it seems less vain than to deory the 
absence of all authority in dealing with the problems 
of to-day. Mr. Ward has chosen a task as inviting 
a it is difficult, and, where only pioneer-work is 
possible, a stimulus rather than a final! verdict is enough 


to ask of him. He certainly gives this stimulus, and 
the temptation to interrupt him must be resisted until 
his own sketch-map shall have been condensed. In 
particular, the chapter on the War-books is notable. 
The critics of these are answered with deadly care. 
He begins with the moed of disillusion that followed 
the Truce when the returned soldiers and the expectant 
civilians found that the politicians were not keeping 
their promises, and that the war to end war was being 
succeeded by a peace to end peace. Mr. Shaw is 
recognized as one of the few elder writers whose 
reputation survived the upheaval because he was felt 
to have kept his head when it occurred, while Mr. 
Wells had broken the novel into propagandist pieces 
and Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Bennett were carrying the 
Victorian novel to its setting. The new poets are dis- 
cussed in their attempts to escape the imagery of repre- 
sentation by breaking the logic of the old patterns, 
and in their following of the painters’ desire to record 
not the object but their own reaction thereto. The 
analysis does not go very far, but it goes far enough 
to be helpful, and is an honest and intelligent piece of 
work. To be fair to Mr. Eliot and to be fair to Mr. 
Shaw on successive pages is more than every disciple 
of the former could be trusted to be! Mrs. Woolf, 
Miss Dorothy Richardson, Proust and Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis and Mr. J. W. Dunne illustrate the attitude of 
the unstable ’twenties to the idea of time, and Mr. 
Munro and Mr. O’Neill, Sean O’Casey and Mr. Elmer 
Rice, the expressionist-experiments in the theatre. 
From these we pass to Robert Bridges and the veterans 
or the disciples of tradition, while James Joyce is strictly, 
but not unfairly, criticized for what Mr. Wells once 
called the ‘‘ Cloacal obsession ’’ in the deep-sea diving 
of his work. The ‘‘ scavenging ’’ of D. H. Lawrence 
and the parlour-satire of Mr. Aldous Huxley ; the unfail- 
ing cleverness of Rose Macaulay (who has the art of 
making us feel equally clever while we read her); the 
fantasy by which admirers of Mr. David Garnett and 
Miss Townsend Warner found an escape; the eruption 
of the war-books ; the resurrection of the thriller, includ- 
ing Mr. Eliot among its disciples; the factors making 
for popularity, and the sudden demand for the scientists’ 
version of this mysterious universe, conclude the survey. 
It is all very spiritedly done, and Mr. Ward has kept 
his head neither hedging nor adopting a party-banner, 
nor professing to deal with the difficulties any further 
than he can see clearly. To all alertly curious, to all 
intelligently interested, to all in want of a New Year 
present, this book will be a provoking mainstay: a 
sufficiently brilliant sketch where finality is impossible. 
My own experiences of the decade are vivid, even to 
dates. In the spring of 1920, Freud and Jung had 
reached me. In June ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ was 
revived, and its success was so symbolical of the mood 
which it satisfied that I am astonished that Mr. Ward 
seems to have omitted it. Four years later, though I 
read it only on the boat to Marseilles in 1926, Miss 
Kennedy’s ‘ Constant Nymph ’ appeared, again surely 
no less symptomatic than psycho-analysis, the short 
skirt, the Eton crop, the unregistered marriage or the 
decontrolling of concupiscence, of the half-happy, half- 
restless pleasure-seekers who saw their world without a 
rudder and were losing faith even in themselves. The 
recipe for a best-seller is to retell a fairy-tale in terms of 
the desires of its day. One could go on indefinitely— 
now that Mr. Ward has started one off, but to supple- 
ment, to button-hole him, not to quarrel. He has 
planned his own approach and chosen his own instances. 
The plan is good, the proportions happy, the instances 
catholic; and no differences upon detail affect a sub- 
stantial satisfaction. If we are not content with this, 
we must try to write a better, and Mr. Ward’s merit is 
that he does tempt one to some such ambitious task. 
Second thoughts, however, remind one of the many 
difficulties. We end with envy. The sketch which Mr. 


Ward promised he has done uncommonly well. 
OsBert BURDETT 
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A MYSTIC’S PHILOSOPHY 


De Electione Gratie et Questiones Theosophice. 
By Jacob Bohme, with a Biographical Sketch. 
Translated from the German by John Rolles- 
ton Earle. Constable. 10s. 6d. 


ue INDLY reader, I exhort thee, be a man, and 

not an irrational animal, and let not the prat- 
ing of the sophists lead thee astray with their calvish 
understanding : we know not what they prate, and do 
but wrangle and jangle, yet understand not what 
excesses they commit, and have no foundation in sense. 
And be not offended at this pen or the hand that holds 
it. The Most High has cut this pen so, and breathed 
His breath into it. Therefore we know, see and 
understand this (that we write) very well, and write not 
out of the delusion of another source or by virtue of 
astral fancies, as we are accused of. A door is opened 
to us in the holy of holies, to see and to be cognizant 
of what the Lord will know in man at this time: that 
controversy may have an end, and that man may no 
longer wrangle about God.’’ So Jacob Béhme begins 
his chapter ‘ Of the Original Condition of the Created 
World.’ We know, alas, to-day that it was not given 
to this amazing man, the ‘‘ inspired cobbler ’’ of Alt- 
Seidenberg, near Gérlitz, to end controversies, and 
some modern readers may be tempted to class his writ- 
ings with the ‘‘ pratings of the sophists ’’ that the con- 
demns. It is difficult, or impossible, to get a complete 
system out of his works. Wrestling, hampered as he 
was by his humble circumstances and education, with 
the deepest problems, an individualist and free-lance 
such as no Catholic mystic can be, we must be grateful 
for the occasional fine things, the high thoughts and 
noble sayings, often deeply spiritual, that he gives us. 
Tortured, like many others, by the problem of good 
and evil, he sought a way out of the difficulty presented 
by the Augustinian doctrine of Predestination. He says 
at the commencement of this book that there ‘‘ has 
arisen the contentious opinion of a decree in regard 
to men, as if God had by His purpose chosen one part of 
mankind to the Kingdom of heaven, to enter into His 
holy bliss, and chosen the other part to eternal 
damnation ; in the latter He would manifest His wrath, 
whereas in the others, the Elect, He would manifest His 
grace. And it is held that He has thus by His purpose 
made a distinction in order to exhibit His power in love 
and wrath. And therefore everything has to take place 
by necessity; and the part of mankind belonging to 
wrath becomes so hardened and reprobate in conse- 
quence of God’s purpose that there is no longer any 
possibility of their attaining to the grace of God; in 
others, or the contrary, there is no possibility of 
damnation.”’ 

He strives, by probing deep into the very nature of 
the Godhead, to show how this cannot be, how God 
‘* is nothing and the all, and is a single will, in which 
the world and the whole creation lies.’’ ‘‘ As the sun 
has but a single will, which is to give itself, and with 
its desire to press forth in all things, and yield up to 
every life power with itself; so likewise is God apart 
from nature and creature the one good, that neither 
wills nor can give anything but God or the good.’’ 
He warns his readers against the ‘‘creaturely delusion”’ 
into which reason falls and explains ‘‘ that this is the 
nearest way to God, namely, that the form of God 
sink down in itself from all imprinted images, abandon 
all images, disputation and contention in itself, despair 
of its own will, desire and opinion, and merely sink into 
the eternal One, into the pure single love of God, and 
trust in that; which love after the fall of man God 
introduced again, in Christ, into humanity.’’ An 
almost irresistible temptation arises to think that 
Béhme’s inspiration, though conceivably less mislead- 
ing, is hardly more helpful than reason itself. But it 


is amazing what he did. He had to contend with his 
own lack of culture and consequent difficulty in 
expressing his views. Confusion, ambiguity, a wild 
love of symbolism and metaphor, an enthusiasm for 
alchemy, all are only too evident in his pages. No. 
thing was too high, too subtle, for this ‘* inspired 
cobbler.”” Dr, Fechner sums this up for us in his bio- 
graphical sketch. | ‘‘ It was very natural if the 
sedentary mode of life in the school, the continual 
preaching of theological teachers on repentance and 
faith, the assiduous church-going and the deepened. 
perusal of the Bible, it was natural if all this gave to 
a mind (which, in view of the weakness of his body, 
it was easy to excite) an obscure and darkly confused 
trend of reflection; and implanted in his breast a rest- 
less desire, which took root in an unfathomable depth, 
leading to a rapturous dwelling upon a goal, whose 
clearness was lost through the predominance of the 
world of feeling, and through the prevailing deficiency 
of the school education, which least of all was fitted to 
train speculative minds. His school education was 
defective as compared with the vast field which he 
attempted to win from the sphere of metaphysics, 
What a boy of fourteen years, destined to follow a 
handicraft, had learned in the school of a very small 
place could never extend so far as to convey to him 
the terminology and logic necessary for the intelligible- 
ness of a completely superseded philosophy, in such a 
way that, equipped with a higher culture, he might have 
occupied a recognized place in the learned literary 
world. He remained a theosophist, and did not become 
a philosophic thinker.’’ But he says both lovely and 
suggestive things, as when he speaks of God’s self- 
manifestation : ‘‘ In order that His power may come 
into Majesty, as into divisibility and sensibility, and 
that there may be in Him a moving and playing, where 
the powers sport one with another, and thus manifest, 
find and feel themselves in their wrestling sport of 
love.’’ He is, perhaps, at his best, and also most 
easily understood, when he is grappling with the diffi- 
culties inherent in the doctrine of Predestination. He 
will not admit that some are predestined to damnation, 
as some to eternal life. ‘* If God in His purposed will 
had hardened Cain, no judgment could be passed upon 
him by the righteousness of God, nor could any curse 
have entered into him.’’. He urges unceasingly the 
necessity of a true internal striving and repentance, 


and says pithily, ‘‘ Repentance should not be put off.” 


to the end, for an old tree takes root badly.’’ 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


The Concert of Europe. By R. B. Mowat. Mac- 
millan. 15s. 

Ten Years of World Co-operation. The League of 
Nations, Geneva. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 


T is inevitable that the war should form the end of 

an historical period. In international politics it marks 
the transition from the old to the new diplomacy, from 
the gorgeous life of the embassy to the less spectacular 
though more workmanlike discussions of the League of 
Nations. Before the war the extreme attitude towards 
international co-operation was to be found in the doc- 
trine of State personality. Holstein, the Political 
Director of the German Foreign Office on the occasion 
of the First Hague Conference, wrote, ‘‘ Little, unin- 
terested States as subjects, little questions as objects 
of arbitral activity are conceivable; great States and 
great questions, not. For the State—the greater the 
more so—regards itself as an end in itself, not as 4 
means to the attainment of a higher outside aim.” In 
this view Conrad, Chief of the Austrian General Staff, 
concurred when he held that ‘‘ everlasting peace 1s @ 
dream.” The doctrine of State sovereignty was inevit- 
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ably supported. by the doctrine of force, yet throughout 
the period from 1871 to 1914, though there were wars 
between minor States and many rumours of wars, peace 
was maintained by the co-operation of the States, by 
diplomatic intercourse, by the instrument of a Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors or by a full-dress Conference : in 
aword, by the Concert of Europe. Diplomacy, as Pro- 
fessor Mowat remarks, could only prevent war by mak- 
ing compromises, and when a situation arose in which 
moral force or even diplomatic pressure failed to pro- 
duce the compromise, then force, which was the char- 
acteristic of pre-war Europe and of Germany in par- 
ticular, became the ultimate judge. The weakness of 
the Concert lay in the fact that if a Great Power 
determined to break a contract, there’was no way either 
of restraining it or of calling it to account. Yet there 
were times when the Concert was effective. ‘‘ Europe 
could, on occasion, save itself.’’ 

The Concert of Europe, born of State sovereignty 
and chronic mobilization and nourished in ‘‘ the 
career,’’ failed by its very nature to prevent the war. 
It lacked a supporting faith in the efficacy of confer- 
ence. On the part of its members it lacked a truly 
European outlook. And in the case of Germany, where 
Bismarck’s denial of Europe had become a tradition, 
that Government, in 1914 failed to take steps towards 
the Europeanization of the Austro-Serbian crisis or 
towards the calling of a conference which would have 
delayed hostilities and in the long run, possibly, have 
prevented them. The administrative defect of the Con- 
cert lay in its ‘‘ normal state of suspended animation,”’ 
in the non-existence of a permanent organization and 
in the diplomatic difficulty of calling a conference. These 
defects, with the existence of a faith in arms and a 
disbelief in compromise, led ultimately to the war. 

When the war came to its weary end, it was natural 
that the nations of Europe should set out to remedy 
these defects in its co-operative machinery, which had 
failed to prevent the advent of active militarism. At 
the Second Hague Conference, M. Renault, the French 
delegate, exclaimed after the Final Act had been signed, 
“La Société des Nations est créée,’’ but his optimism 
was misplaced. Not for more than a decade, ‘‘ through 
blood and tears,’’ did the League of Nations come into 
being. In the ten years of its existence it has displaced 
the narrow doctrine of State personality with the wider 
outlook of world co-operation, it has provided the 
always sensitive and nervous international situation 
with a safety valve, and it has replaced the scepticism 
of pre-war Europe with a faith which, if at times too 

_ ideal, is yet free from the fear of force. That it has 
been successful in the preaching of the word is a matter 
for debate, but it cannot be denied, no matter how glit- 
tering be the prizes for stout hearts and sharp swords, 
that its mission has been beneficial to the peace of the 
world. In contradistinction to the Concert we have in 
the League an organization, permanent in its adminis- 
tration, bound to the duty of reminding the parties to 
adispute of their obligation not to resort to war, armed 
with the power to take action, though that action may 
not be physical, and determined on securing first of all 
acessation of hostilities as a preliminary to the discus- 
sion on the circumstances of the dispute and the 
apportionment of the blame. 

Professor Mowat.is to be congratulated on the 
lucidity of his exposition of the international tangle 
before the war. His book must be recognized as a 
readable and authoritative work on a fascinating sub- 
ject. The volume on the League of Nations is, as Sir 
Eric Drummond says in his foreword, ‘‘ a simple 
tecord of the work done by the League during the first 
ten years of its existence. . . It is a statement of 
facts.’’ If in being merely a statement of facts it loses 
much of its readability and becomes a catalogue, never- 

ess, since it is too early to form a judgment on its 
usefulness, it may be grouped with Professor Mowat’s 
admirable volume as being of great value to the student 
of international affairs. James CURRIE 


A FAMOUS HUNTER 


The Wilderness of Denali. By Charles Sheldon. 
Scribners. 21s. 


op late Charles Sheldon is described as the most 
famous big-game hunter of America, and as a 
naturalist and explorer, and in this posthumous book 
describing his hunting in the district about Mount 
McKinley in Alaska, he justifies each title. The com- 
bination of big-game hunter and naturalist, if they 
are not contradictory terms, go ill together, and while 
Mr. Sheldon was on the trail of a bear he seems to 
have been simply a hunter out for blood, unhampered 
by any of the restrictions imposed by his other 
pursuit: yet when it came to moose and the wild 
sheep of Alaska, he killed mainly for specimens for the 
United States Biological Survey, or for food. Playing 
this dual réle is apt to bring inconsistencies in its train, 
and so it has. Mr. Sheldon records his feelings of 
shame in shooting a moose (he thought it had shed 
its velvet at a hitherto unrecorded date, but was mis- 
taken), while shortly afterwards he recounts with 
some gusto his slaughter of a bear and her three cubs, 
for no other reason than love of hunting, and with 
apparent satisfaction. 

His range of interests was varied, and his observa- 
tions were painstaking and covered a great range of 
subjects and animals: the white sheep of the Yukon 
Territory and Alaska Range, their characteristics and 
habits, the contents of bears’ stomachs, and mice, 
rabbits, shrews and birds. At the end of the book 
are lists showing in detail the tribes, birds and mammals 
encountered in the districts he traversed for a period 
of many years. That such a life entailed much hard- 
ship and called for courage and endurance, as well 
as skill, goes without saying. On his first trip in 
1906, the country was quite undeveloped, with evil 
legacies from the Klondyke gold rush: places desig- 
nated as ‘‘ Roosevelt City,’’ ‘‘ Glacier City’? and 
‘* Eureka,”’ consisted only of a few huts falling to 
pieces, and where they were not altogether abandoned 
were inhabited by a few gold diggers, with the 
inevitable accompaniment of a saloon and gaming 
house. 

Mr. Sheldon tells of his life in the wild and 
desolate wilderness he chose to frequent with simpli- 
city and feeling, and with an egotism, which is not 
assertive, but is inescapable. 


THE ROAD TO CATHAY 


Tudor Geography 1485-1583. By E. G. R. 
Taylor. Methuen. 15s. 


N this very ably written book we are enabled to 

follow the movement which changed an England with 
a relatively unimportant coasting trade on the very 
margin of the Old World, into an important centre 
of the trade between the Old and the New—one side 
of the movement only, that which deals with maps 
and sailing directions and books of travel. The author 
has not only worked from printed sources but has gone 
to the Record Office and the British Museum and 
other libraries. He opens with a survey of English 
geographical literature up to 1550—mainly medieval, 
as there are some half-dozen geographical or cos- 
mographical prints in existence. One slight.correction 
may be made: the Polychronicon did contain (in MS.) 
a map of the world; a copy was exhibited some years 
ago. The second survey from 1550 to 1583 offers a 
notable change—it centres round the search for 
Cathay, and the chief names in it are Richard Eden, 
Richard Willes, the elder Hakluyt, and John Dee. 
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Quite a large proportion of the book is devoted to 
the study of this remarkable scholar, who seems to 
have been in the background of most of the maritime 
enterprise of the later Tudor reigns. Most people who 
have written of Dee treat, of him as an alchemist or 
spirit-seer, and pity him accordingly; here not a word 
of all that is said, he is mathematician, cartographer, 
geographer and naturalist, consulted by Elizabeth, her 
statesmen, her admirals and sea-captains. Dr. Taylor 
has even managed to discover a new fact about Dee’s 
life which had escaped all his biographers—a marriage 
before the reputed “‘ first marriage.’’ A final chapter 
deals with surveying and navigation in the sixteenth 
century and then follows some annotated biblio- 
graphies and catalogues of geographical books and 
manuscripts and a supplement of important documents 
in the history of English geography. The book is well 
illustrated and has a good index. It is indispensable 


- to every important library, and to all interested in 


geography. 


TRAVELLERS ALL 


They Climbed the Alps. By Edwin Muller, Jnr. 
Cape. tos. 6d. 


In the Shadow of the Rockies. By C. M. 
McInnes. Rivingtons. 18s. 


Across Iceland. By Olive Murray Chapman. 
Lane. 15s. 


A Nomad in Morocco. By Ben Assher. Wetherby. 
12s. 6d. 


In and Around Verona. By Ellinor Lucy 
Broadbent. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Dalmatia. By Muriel Currey. P. Allan. 5s. 


Gee are all people who lift up their eyes to 
the hills, and there is a strong presumption that 
they wish us to do the same. Their methods of 
persuasion are varied. Mr. Muller frankly appeals to 
our souls, and it may be a criticism of Mesdames 
Chapman, Broadbent and Currey that they cater too 
exclusively for the mind, to the neglect of those 
creature comforts—food, drink and lodging—that the 
more civilized parts of these countries furnish, and 
which should form no small part of the pleasant 
anticipations of visitors to these places; while in the 
case of Mr. McInnes’s book the reader has need of 
the help which comes from the hills to surmount the 
large tracts of type and the general dull presentation 
of the work by Messrs, Rivingtons, The Alps, the 
Rockies, the volcanos of Iceland, the Atlas Mountains 
in Morocco and the Dinaric Alps, all enter the con- 
sciousness of these writers, but while the Alps are 
the inspiration and the enduring passion of Mr. Muller, 
the mountains are only a background to the other 
writers. 

In ‘They Climbed the Alps’ Mr. Muller has 
written a very fine book, one in which the matter, 
the style and the illustrations are worthy of the 
subject. They were a goodly fellowship, the pioneers 
who gained the summits of Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
the Matterhorn, the Schreckhorn: a cosmopolitan 
fraternity, Swiss, Germans, French, English and 
Italians: native peasants and learned professors, 
university dons, Guardsmen, and seemingly gentle 
country parsons. And we are admitted into the 
development of technique; at first, climbing was like 
ascending a steep irregular staircase, then the hands 
and arms supplanted the feet for most of the work, 
practice on the smooth ice of the glaciers made them 
preferable to the rocks, but when all the peaks were 
conquered and the joy or agony of climbing became 
an end in itself, the pendulum swung over in favour 
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of the stony rocks. Mr. Muller tells of the genesj, 
of mountain climbing as a sport, of the appeal th 
towering virgin peaks have for venturesome souls; § 
of the enormous difficulties which confronted the fir 
climbers of Mont Blanc in 1786, when there was mo 
skill or knowledge of the art, no skilled guides, po i 
experience of the physical conditions at high altitudes 
Mr. Muller rightly protests that when people are ng § 
called upon to justify their love of Stravinsky, golf § p0 
gin and bitters, or the works of the devil, it is har At 
fair to be catechized on the necessity or desirability ¢ a 
mountaineering. ‘‘Mountaineering,’’ he says, “‘come § 1 
close to the ideal of sport, the struggle against one of § 2% 
the roughest sides of nature, with only arms and leg, § imi 
to aid” ; compared with it, indeed, the slaying of wilg J 
beasts with weapons manufactured by all the arts ¢ § i 
civilization hardly deserves the name. ‘‘ The mow, § 
taineer is a being who is explorer, sportsman, mystic J 
He is opposed, in the very depths of his soul, to the 9 ! 
theory of living softly and safely. He realizes tha § 5 
life may have its peaks as well as its dull grey level, § P4 
for certain brief snatches of time men may hav § PF 
glimpses of glory that are on a different level from th J * 
rest of living. They are never more than moment, § % 
gone as soon as realized, yet they are worth months fo 
of ordinary living. For a fleeting instant we feel that 7 
the kingdom of Heaven is very near us, we geta i 
flashing glimpse of something that may exist in worlds ‘ 
beyond—Beauty, God, cal! it what you will.” 
Mr. McInnes has produced a painstaking volume ss 
on the early days of Alberta. He discourses on the ie 
settlers, the Indians, the ranchers and the coming 
of the railways, and, perhaps one of the greatest aids As 
to development, the formation of the Royal North sh 
West Mounted Police. The book is packed with he 
documented facts; it is, in fact, a record book, and P, 


will find a place in many libraries, but, unfortunately, 
the reader must be almost as painstaking as the author 
to struggle through the pages. 

The call of Iceland has been responded to by % 
few travellers that when Mrs. Chapman announced 


her destination she was met by broad grins at Leith; . 
and while everybody’s sense of humour may not coi- is 
cide with that of Leith, it is probable that till tt - 
becomes a transatlantic air port most readers wil in 
be content to get their impressions of the country, f 4 
with its wood and tin houses, its lack of roads and th 
complete freedom from railways, its fields of dead i 
lava and its hot springs, from Mrs. Chapman's pages to 
and her clean water-colour pictures. tr 

A nomad is defined as ‘‘ one of a tribe that wanders “ 
about in quest of game or of pasture for their flocks, a 
but it does not seem to be required of such a ome @ 
that he write in metre, as ‘‘ Ben Assher ’’ does, t0 of 


the embarrassment of those who follow his tracks. 
And there is no possible doubt whatever about his 
tribe; in a land of French, Spaniards and Arabs, his 
faith in Britain, in her ability, integrity and her might, 
are unshaken. It says much for the candour, alike 
of friends and of foes, that such simple faith rather 
takes one aback. 
While modern tourists’ handbooks are improving 
their maps and their general make-up, they show @ 
tendency to believe that those who read them only watt 
a re-hash of local history and lots of detail about 
churches. ‘ In and Around Verona’ and ‘ Dalmatia 
come up to sample in these respects, except that by 
maps are poor. We would wish to be the last 
disparage interest in either history or re 
but humanity has other interests as well, an 
character of the buildings is bound up with the character 
of the builders. That is not to say that the oth 
aspects of these districts or their peoples are over 
looked. Both writers have endeavoured to be compre 
hensive, but the balance of emphasis is too much WI 


t. 
the past to the exclusion of the S. 
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PLACES IN THE SUN 


Danger Spots in World Population. 
_ Warren S. Thompson. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


R. THOMPSON is an American who looks on 
Mite world and notes sadly how certain nations 
are endangering its peace by their dog-in-the-manger 
policy. England, France, the Netherlands, and the 
Australian Commonwealth have, he says, a super- 
abundance of territory, whereas other countries, 
notably Japan and Italy, are at their wits’ end to 
accommodate their populations. Study of his warn- 
ings by those to whom they are addressed can only 
be profitable, but it is a pity that not one chapter 
in the book is devoted to the writer’s own 
continent. When he mentions it in passing, it is 
to let us know that its destiny is settled. On page 
116 he states that ‘‘ North America may be con- 
sidered closed to Japanese immigration,’’ and on 

e 212 he observes that ‘Italians are now 
practically barred from the United States.’’ Of 
South America he remarks: ‘‘ There is no land 
available there for annexation as colonies.’’ Pleas 
for redistribution of so much of the earth’s remaining 
surface, and for the opening of other people’s doors, 
whatever their inherent wisdom, come awkwardly 
from one who cannot even visualize a change in 
the status quo at home. 

When Mr. Thompson asserts that Australia runs 
serious risks through delaying to fill her temperate 
areas, he is talking most obvious sense. Also, he is 
commendably frank in adding that neither the 
Australian Commonwealth nor the British Empire 
should entertain ‘‘ even a remote hope ’’ of American 
help against Japanese expansion in the South 
Pacific. On such a matter, judgment is often warped 
by sentimental blather about Nordic solidarity, and 
it is well to be reminded that ‘‘ expressions of 
sympathy will not sink any ships.’’ But to be 
informed a little later that ‘‘ high regard for justice ”’ 
would dictate the inactivity of the U.S.A. were Japan 
to claim various British and Dutch possessions is 
somewhat nauseating. Even admitting the author’s 
contention that there is ‘‘ no moral right ’’ to hold 
inadequately used spaces, it does not follow that 
the flow of immigration should be along two or 
three arbitrarily chosen routes. Mr. Thompson’s 
attempts to show that it is natural for the Japanese 
to settle in Oceania are feeble. Similarities in their 
traditions or architecture, for instance, do not prove 
“Malay origin.’? As good evidence exists to 
connect both peoples with the American Indians, and 
nothing is to be deduced from it except the theory 
of one common source for numerous civilizations. 

Dealing with the Italians, the author is in yet 
greater difficulty. Objections to their settlement in 
Queensland may be selfish and short-sighted, and the 
average Australian belief that the soil on which the 
Roman Empire and the Papacy arose can now only 
breed organ-grinding beggars is deplorable. Polli- 
ticians and journalists expatiating on this subject 
have done much to provoke international squabbling. 
But in racial prejudice, it is Mr. Thompson’s com- 
patriots who have set the fashion, and to read this 
book is to wonder ‘whether the text about mote and 
beam has been expunged from American editions 
of the Bible. Again, if Mussolini must have colonies 
under the national flag, why are Iraq, Syria and 
Tunis selected for him? Were it not for the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Duce might be turning his eyes on 
various portions of Spain’s former property in the 
new world, which are still thinly inhabited and 
poorly governed. There, as much as in Asia or 
Africa, the barrier to growth of an Italian Empire 
8 political, and French and English readers may 
ask why it is to be lifted in two continents and 
padlocked in a third. 


By 


CHRIST IN FICTION 


ct Certain Jesus. By Iwan Naschiwin. Gollancz. 
6d. 


HIS book, translated from the original Russian 

manuscript, is now published for the first time 
in any language. The date of composition is given 
as 1902-28 and the title of the original is ‘ The Gospel 
According to St. Thomas: An Historical Novel of the 
First Century.’ In 1903 the author asked Tolstoy’s 
advice as to whether or not he should undertake 
writing such a book, and Tolstoy replied to him: 
“*. . . I not only do not want new details about the 
life of Christ to be brought to light, but I should like 
to put aside what is already known. . . . His words, 
his teachings, constitute the divine revelation, which 
through him has been made accessible to us.”’ 
Naschiwin says: ‘‘ I can understand the attitude 
of this great thinker, but I cannot agree with him. In 
the last resort the whole of life is hidden from us. 
Even the greatest geniuses only skate over the 
surface of life, and, in the final analysis, give us 
only the shadows.” The words of Tolstoy, however, 
held him back for a long time, and his theme has 
ripened and he has learned much that he did not 
know, “‘ partly about those far-off times, partly about 
mankind in general.’’ (All this appears from the 
Foreword.) 

A personal conception of the life of Jesus Christ 
in the form of a novel is no new thing, of course. 
The shining example of recent years is George Moore’s 
‘The Brook Kerith,’ with its exquisite prose style. 
Such books, explaining away—or ignoring—the 
miracles and the Resurrection, as they do, naturally 
have no other than a controversial value for many 
people ; while many other people who have a personal 
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conception of Christ’s life themselves, whether 
created round his Biblically-recorded sayings and 
teachings or otherwise, will probably want something 
more than Naschiwin’s conception to shake or even 
to colour their own convictions. 

The author has created a shifting and somewhat 
transient background to his Story, and this transience 
is largely due to the diffuse nature of many of his 
descriptions of contemporary life and worship, many 
of which are inessential to the immediate needs of 
the story. In some ways his learning is too great 
for the purposes of a novel, for it has tended to lead 
him astray in his sense of values in the story; but 
in many places he achieves a surprisingly real effect, 
and if he never ‘‘ improves on the gospels” his 
writing is often elucidatory. There is a tendency 
towards the sentimental in the descriptive passages, 
there are even times when this threatens to undermine 
the value of the story; but it is noticeably absent in 
the author’s dealings with the life of Christ. 

It is a monumentally conceived work, and one which 
in result must achieve a good many of the intentions 
with which the author set out; but although Naschiwin 
does not agree with Tolstoy, the latter’s challenge 
seems to remain unanswered at the end, as at the 
beginning. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Basketful of Memories. By Thomas Okey. 
Dent. 6s. 


THE story of the passage from a childhood in the 
cellars of a Spitalfields slum in the East End to a pro- 
fessorship at Cambridge, truthfully told, is in itself 
enough to awaken interest and admiration, but when 
in addition it reveals a character of such simple charm 
and modesty as this autobiography does, it almost 
enters into the limited number of masterpieces of the 
kind. Professor Okey has been driven all his life by a 
passion for knowledge and a passion for service to his 
fellow-men, and it has been his good fortune to meet 
men and institutions which could use and direct these 
passions into a proper channel. No one who has met 
him has failed to respond to his charm, and those who 
make his acquaintance in this book will, we are sure, 
fall under it too. The book is illustrated with portraits 
and a very fine drawing by Légros. 


The Magic and Mysteries of Mexico. By Lewis 
Spence. Rider. 15s. 


MR. SPENCE has a considerable acquaintance with 
the literature of the Aztec and Maya civilizations, and 
in this book he emphasizes one side of their religious 
life, giving us a very dark picture of superstition and 
fear in every-day life. The historical part of the book 
is subsidiary, and is altogether neglected in the index ; 
one or two of Mr. Spence’s theories—notably that of 
the obsidian cult—are worth consideration by Central 
American scholars. 


The Grim Bastille. By Friedrich M. Kircheisen. 
Hutchinson. ros. 6d. 


MR. KIRCHEISEN’S story of the Bastille strips 
the famous fortress prison of much of the horror 
that has been associated with its name. Prisoners 
went from the Bastille to their death, as they went 
from the Tower. There were cases when imprison- 
ment there was imprisonment for life. But in the early 
days of its use as a State Prison the prisoners were 
often men and women of quality, who within its walls 
were treated with distinguished consideration, and 
even in later years, when-Jess important people were 
sent there, we have the records of men who looked 
‘back upon their incarceration as a not unamusing 
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interlude in their careers. The Bastille was erected 
in the first case as a fortress to strengthen the 
defences of Paris, and was sometimes used ag g 
Royal Palace. Richelieu it was who first converted 
it into a State Prison. Mr. Kircheisen gives us many 
interesting accounts of the building and of the more 
famous prisoners ; his book, indeed, is more of a foot. 
note to history than its rather sensational title might 
suggest. 


A Social Sinner. 
7s. 6d. 


IF this ‘‘ Comedy of Contemporary Manners ” js, ag 
One supposes, the work of a young man, the author, 
when he is very old, say thirty-five or thereabouts, and 
has one or two successful novels and possibly a play 
to his credit, will probably look upon it as an indis. 
cretion of his youth; will wonder how he came to write 
it; and, while smiling pityingly upon its ingenuousness, 
will also see in it qualities of freshness and sparkle that 
he would give half his success to recover. For in this 
story of Olympus, this medley of ‘‘ Little Smith ”’ and 
Greater London, this passionate claim for freedom to 
worship love and beauty, this flippant dismissal of 
marriage and the family there is enough wit for a 
dozen ordinary stories. Mr. Saigol favours the 
Wildean epigram, and turns it very neatly, but with 
such a fatal facility that at last it becomes positively 
monotonous. 


By Vivian Saigol. Shaylor, 


The Folklore Calendar. By George Long. Allan. 
12s. 6d. 


THE commendable purpose of this book is diffusion 
of information as to sundry customs and entertain- 
ments of which the significance, and, indeed, the very 
existence, are likely to be forgotten in the rush of 
current life. The most amusing of its many interest- 
ing chapters concerns the Christmas mummers. From 
members of the troupes which still survive in Hampshire, 
Mr. Long has gathered the actual words spoken by 
the performers, and these leave little doubt that the 
play is not merely a survival of medievalism but con- 
tains elements as old as civilization itself. The King 
George is obviously St. George transmogrified by Act 
of Settlement, but when he talks about cutting off a 
head and kicking it about like a football he comes 
under suspicion of being contemporary with Osiris. 
And the doctor who restores the dead man to life is 
probably Horus himself. As a rummager among the 
two little considered trifles of the old world, the author 
has had many happy finds, notably among the morris 
dancers of Bampton. Being an expert and discrimin- 
ating photographer, he has kept record of them, 
pictorially as well as verbally. His pronouncements 
as an archeologist are now and then open to debate, 
and a caveat ought, perhaps, to be entered against 
his assumption of a natural tendency to worship sun 
and water. It is possible, however, that Mr. Long has 
Irish blood and trails an old coat mainly in the hope 
that some rash young reviewer will tread upon it. 


The Evangelical Doctrine of Holy Communion. 
Edited by the Rev. H. J. Macdonald. 
Cambridge: Heffer. 7s. 6d. 


A GROUP of well-known Anglican clergymen have 
contributed towards the production of this book, 
which, no doubt, owes something to the inspiration 
of Canon Storr. It is a work of great importance 
containing material of high value. Dr. Macdonald 
is already well known as an authority on the Beren- 
garian controversy, and he and Mr. T. C, Hammond 
are responsible for the chapters on the development 
of medieval Eucharistic doctrine. Even to the casua 
layman the story told in their style must be fascinating: 

Canon Mackean gives a very useful catalogue of 
Anglican opinions from the Carolines, Nonjurors a” 
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e first swing 


To coax a cold engine to fire at your first 
swing on contact you need a rush of instantly- 
exploding vapour from your petrol. However 
low the temperature, that’s exactly what BP’s 
very volatile “lighter fractions” do. 

But BP gives you more than quick, sure 
starting. When you need instant pick-up in 
an awkward moment near the ground, BP’s 
“high overall volatility” saves the situation. 
And when you want the utmost speed and 
climb with full load, BP’s “heavier hydro- 
carbons” come into action. 

Hundreds of private owners are not only 


using it in their cars but are flying on the 
New BP as well. 


BP puts new life into your engine 
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Hanoverians. Canon Storr’s concluding chapter is of 
the nature of an Eirenicon, but there is the usual 
feeling of bewilderment at the end of the book. It 
is hard to understand why there has been so much 
fuss. 


Letters to Frederick Tennyson, Edited by H. J. 
Schonfield. Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d. 


THESE letters to the brother of a great poet are but 
mildly entertaining. |The writers—Tennysons, Lush- 
ingtons, and the rest—were immensely interested in 
themselves and in one another, but, at this time of day, 
is it worth while to inform the world that ‘‘ Mary’s foot 
gains strength,’’ or that ‘‘ Emily and Richard ’’ are 
going to remain about a month longer in Paris? Even 
the news that Alfred ‘‘ has heen in the water cure at 
Malvern,’’ unaccompanied by any word on his poetic 
creation, may fall somewhat flat. Though these 
Victorians wrote copiously, they had singularly little 
to relate, and, despite their reputed care for epistolary 
style, their manner did not often compensate for lack 
of matter. At least two of the letters in this small 
volume contain mistakes in simple syntax. The collec- 
tion adds a little, though not much, to our knowledge 
of Arthur Hallam. That inheritor of unfulfilled renown 
appears here in the character of a lover sighing like 
a furnace over the refusal of the lady’s grandfather to 
foot an adequate marriage settlement. Sense of 
humour was not a strong point in the Tennysonian 
circle. Frederick in his most ambitious poem took 
Sappho as his heroine and in the end left her settled 
down into staid matronhood. 


The Old Bank of England. By H. Rooksby 
Steele and F. R. Yerbury. Benn. 4zs. 


NOW that the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street is 
busily changing her clothes in order to persuade us 
that she is young again, we must welcome a book that 
helps us to remember her gracious aspect of other 
days. Messrs, Steele and Yerbury wisely confine their 
letterpress to the smallest possible limits and allow 
the admirable photographs and drawings to speak for 
themselves. A word of praise is due to Mr. Howard 
D. Archer for his excellently drawn details. 

To most people the old bank means Soane, but 
though the impress of his hand is deepest, other 
architects left evidences of their ability, the most 
notable being Taylor, who designed the court room 
suite. Like all English institutions, the bank has 
grown imperceptibly and is the outcome of many 
additions and rebuildings as the exigencies of an ever- 
expanding business require. Nevertheless, these 
alterations and additions, cataclysmal as they appear 
at the time, always spare much of the older work, 
so that up to the present rebuilding, parts of the 
work of the first bank architect, Sampson, remained 
and we are promised that even after Sir Herbert Baker 
has finished his work, Soane, if not Sampson, Taylor 
and Cockerell, will be represented. 


More Invective. By Hugh Kingsmill. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 


IN a previous volume, ‘ Invective and Abuse,’ Mr. 
Kingsmill first launched himself on the ‘‘ uncharted 
seas of British Billingsgate.’’ A single volume was 
obviously unable to exhaust the quarry, and we now 
have a most entertaining sequel, which is incidentally 
one of the best bed books of the year. As an antholo- 
gist, Mr. Kingsmill is nothing if not catholic; his selec- 
tion embraces such divers sources as Shakespeare and 
Shaw, Swinburne and Chesterton, Richard Aldington 
and James the First’s ‘ Counterblaste to Tobacco,’ 
Dryden and Burns, Dr. Johnson and Shelley, and a 
leading article in The Times of July 25, 1815, in which 
Napoleon is characterized as a ‘* bloody miscreant ”’ 


and ‘‘ this wretch ” who has “‘ really lived in the com. 
mission of every crime so long that he has lost all sight 
and knowledge of the difference that exists between 
good and evil.’? The gem of the whole collection is the 
verbal pogrom executed by Amanda Ros, a forgotten 
Victorian novelist, against Barry Pain, who apparently 
did not take her books at her own valuation. Of “ this 
so-called Barry Pain, by name,’’ Miss Ros says: “ ] 
care not for the opinion of half-starved upstarts, who 
don the garb of a shabby-genteel, and feign would feed 
the minds of the people with the worthless scraps of 
stolen fancies.” 


Ye Olde Fire Laddies. By Herbert Asbury, 
Knopf. 12s. 6d. 


THE history of New York began with a fire. In 
1613, the Dutch trading ship Tiger, commanded 
by one Captain Block, caught fire while at anchor off 
Battery, and the castaways, forcing their way through 
the huge ice cakes of the Hudson River, erected four 
small huts where Broadway now stands—the first 
habitations erected by white men on Manhattan Island, 
Mr. Asbury subsequently traces the history of fire- 
fighting in New York from the early fire legislation of 
1648 and the Worshipful Fire Wardens who enforced 
those laws down to the formation of a paid force in 
1865. Up to then, the war against fire was waged by 
volunteers, but the growth of the city and the substitu- 
tion of steam for hand engines compelled their replace- 
ment by paid firemen. The writer, in an excellently 
produced book, tells some lively anecdotes of the days 
when fire ‘‘ en-jines ’’ (as they were then called) were 
the gaudiest vehicles in New York and of the equally 
picturesque red-shirted brawlers who ran with them. 


Westminster Bank 
Leaflets 


For the benefit of that large section of the 
public which finds itself bewildered by busi- 
ness language, the Westminster Bank issues 
from time to time simply worded explana- 
tions of various ways in which it is able and 
glad to be of use to its customers. Amongst 
its publications are the following: § Points 
before Travelling, notes on the Protection of 
Travellers from Loss. § Thirty-nine Advan- 
tages of an Account with the Bank. § The 
Saving Habit, an outline of the Home Safe 
system. § Safeguards for Travellers, a warning 
against carrying foreign notes. § Securities, 
their Custody and Supervision. § Wills, 
Trusts, and Settlements, the Bank as an Executor 
Copies may be had on asking at almost any branch, 


or by addressing a postcard to the Secretary, 
Westminster Bank Limited 
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A Newman Synthesis. Arranged by Erich 
Przywara, S.J. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


THE aim of this book is to give an account of 
Newman’s teaching in his own words—to provide, in 
short, a sort of Summa of his doctrine. Those who 
do not choose to use it as a compendium of system- 
atic theology may well value it as a manual for 
devotional reading, for the writings of Newman are 
invariably stimulating to the mind, and enlarge the 
heart. Even the unbeliever will read Newman with 
pleasure, if only for the wonderful beauty of his 
style—so perfect and so unaffected. He handled 
language as a great master handles music. Turning 
over these pages one comes across passages, some 
of them famous, which reveal what his religion meant 
to this great man, so strangely misused and mis- 
understood by his Philistine generation. We should 
add that the arrangement of the passages is admirable, 
and each section is prefaced by a short summary of the 
matters to be dealt with. This labour of love under- 
taken by Father Przywara was well worth while. 


De Mortuis. By C. MacLaurin. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


THIS volume is a reprint of the author’s two 
previous books of medical biography, and it makes 
very interesting reading indeed. Dr. MacLaurin 
analyzes such evidence as is available concerning the 
health of various great figures of the past, and his 
diagnoses explain much that is otherwise inexplicable 
in their lives. He ranges over a wide field, from the 
Empress Theodora to Friedrich Nietzsche, and a good 
deal of space is devoted to the Tudors. To some 
extent the book resolves itself into a treatise upon 
the influence of venereal disease upon history, and it 
is syphilis that the author blames for the worst 
excesses of such tyrants as Henry VIII and Ivan IV. 
Here and there the reader will find himself by no 
means in agreement with the balancing of conclusions, 
but the volume as a whole throws a great deal of 
very welcome light upon an aspect of historical 
research that has been too much neglected. It is to 
be hoped that Dr. MacLaurin will continue his studies 
in this field. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


(COLUMBIA) 


D.X. 154. ‘ Fra Diavolo.’ Overture. 

D.X. 164. ‘ Tales from Hoffman.’ Selections. 
D.X. 105. ‘ Il Bacio’; ‘ Tales from Hoffman.’ 
D.X. 155. ‘ Tancredi.’ Overture 

D.X. 158. Othello, ‘ Iago’s Greed.’ 


D.X. 157. ‘ Kerry Dance’; ‘ Songs My Mother Taught 
Me.’ 


D.X. 305. ‘ Laughing Policeman’s Holiday’; ‘ Laugh- 
ing Policeman’s Baby.’ 

D.X. 211, 212. Epilogue, ‘ The Earth is the Lord’s. 

D.X. 306. Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, Parts 1 and 2. 

D.B. 308. ‘ Clementine ’ (Traditional). 


D.B. 298. Lohengrin, ‘ Bridal March ’ (Wagner). Organ 
solo. * Wedding March ’ (Mendelssohn). 


D.B. 301. ‘ Blue Danube ’ (Strauss), 

D.B. 309. Maori Songs. Maori Choir of New Zealand. 

D.B. 286. ‘ Dizzy,’ Parts 1 and 2. Comedy Duologues. 

D.B. 281. Old Time Comedians. 

D.B. 279. Songs of Yesterday. 

D.B. 303. ‘ Boar’s Head Carol ’; ‘ Coventry Carol.’ The 
St. George’s Singers. 

D.B. 300. ‘ King Charles’; ‘Tommy Lad.’ Norman 
Allin with piano. 


D.B. 299. ‘ Old Barty’; ‘The Bulls Won't Bellow.’ 
Harry Dearth, baritone, 
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THE WAIFS AND 


STRAYS SOCIETY 


Has nearly 4,800 such 
Little Ones in its Care 


PLEASE SEND THEM 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


to the Secretary, Rev. A. 7. WESTCOTT, D.D., 


Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed Barclays and payable 
Waifs and Strays 
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Edited by 
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Fully Illustrated. Price 10/6 net 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street 


N view of the fact that this week has, from the 

City point of view, been almost non-existent on 

account of the Christmas holidays, there has been 
little of current interest in markets. Rumour for some 
while has been busy with the suggestion that early 
in the New Year the Chancellor will launch a scheme 
for the conversion of part of the outstanding amount 
of War Loan 5 per cent. In the City, as elsewhere, 
rumour frequently proves to be: naught but a lying 
jade, and while on the present occasion there may 
be some foundation for these suggestions, it will prob- 
ably depend on the trend of the Gilt-Edged market 
and fluctuations in the foreign exchange value of 
sterling. January, however, would appear a suitable 
month for Mr. Snowden to take a step of this nature. 
He is credited with being desirous of tackling this 
problem and he probably appreciates—none better— 
that the atmosphere which is likely to be generated 
as Budget Day approaches will not be conducive to 
the successful handling of a major financial operation 
of this nature. A disconcerting feature during recent 
months has been the persistent trend for investors to 
exchange where possible sterling bonds for those of 
a dollar denomination. A large number of foreign 
loans at the time of their issue were partly placed in 
London in sterling and partly in New York in dollars, 
and during the last few months large investors (such 
as trusts, insurance companies and financial institu- 
tions) have when possible exchanged their sterling 
holdings for the dollar equivalent. Owing to lack of 
marketability, these operations can only be conducted 
piecemeal ; but I think it no exaggeration to state that 
every day a certain amount of this exchange is carried 
out. In the aggregate this must constitute a very 
substantial flight from the pound and must be having 
some effect on the dollar value of sterling. A move- 
ment of this nature can certainly cause no surprise, 
when it is remembered that the American holdings, 
owing to the disfavour into which foreign bonds have 
fallen in New York, are standing at considerably under 
the parity of their London equivalents. 


METROPOLITAN HOUSING CORPORATION 


Last week the public were invited to subscribe for 
an issue of £1,000,000 54 per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock in the Metropolitan Housing Corpora- 
tion Limited, at 954 per cent. The prospectus makinz 
this issue explained how the company carries on busi- 
ness as owners of property in the Metropolitan area. It 
does not engage in building operations but confines 
itself to the purchase and, where necessary, recondi- 
tioning of existing buildings which are structurally 
sound at the time of purchase. The holdings consist 
principally of residential property, of which the greater 
part is occupied by artisan tenants. The history of the 
Corporation has been a particularly successful one and, 
as was stated some weeks back when attention was 
drawn to its ordinary shares, it benefits very materially 
in that its management is in the hands of Mr. C. M. 
Leigh, who appears to possess a unique capacity for 
successfully handling this class of enterprise. The 
debenture to which reference is being made to-day 
appears well secured, both as| regards interest and 
capital, and those seeking a permanent investment 
showing a yield of over 54 per cent, might well con- 
sider acquiring some of this stock now that it is pro- 
curable at something under the price of issue. 


CUNARD HOUSE 


Those seeking a first-class debenture investment 
should also not overlook the 44 per cent. guaranteed 
debenture stock of Cunard House Limited. This stock 
is guaranteed unconditionally both as regards interes 
and sinking fund by the Cunard Steam Ship Company, 
Cunard House Limited was incorporated recently with 
the object of acquiring a freehold site in Leadenhall 
Street, in the City of London, with a view to the erer. 
tion thereon of a modern office building to be known 
as Cunard House. A considerable portion of the build. 
ing will be occupied by the Cunard Steam Ship Com. 
pany and its associated companies, while the remainder 
will be let for general use. There appears little doubt 
that the property when it is let, under normal market 
conditions, will produce a net rental more than suff. 
cient to meet the service of this debenture. Its attrac. 
tion, however, lies in the guarantee it carries of the 
Cunard Company, which seems to place this debenture 
issue on the fringe of the really gilt-edged class. 


BOVIS LTD. 


It is still evident that investors are seeking good 
preference shares for permanent investment purposes 
and when any such are offered they are quickly 
absorbed. It is understood that a limited number of 
41 74 per cent. cumulative perference shares of Bovis 
(1928) Limited are now procurable in the neighbourhood 
of 22s., and attention is drawn to them as they are 
deemed well worth considering for mixing purposes. The 
company acquired as from January 1, 1928, the under- 
taking and assets of Bovis Ltd., which for many years 
has carried on a successful and progressive building 
and decorating business; in addition, the company 
manufactures the well-known ‘‘ Compactum ”’ clothing 
cabinets. The issued capital of the company consists of 
125,000 of these 7} per cent. preference and 3,500,000 
1s. ordinary shares. On last year’s profits the interest 
requirements of the preference were covered several 
times over. In their class, they certainly appear an 
attractive investment. 


P. & O. 


Careful perusal of Lord Inchcape’s remarks at the 
recent meeting of the Peninsular & Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, prompts the suggestion that at 
the present level P. & O. £1 units should prove well 
worth locking away. Admittedly conditions in the 
shipping world are unfavourable and possibly a further 
reduction in the P. & O. dividend for the year to and 
on September 30 next may take place—it will be 
remembered that the dividend, which had stood at 12 
per cent. for the two previous years, was reduced to 
10 per cent. for the year ended September 30 last—at 
the same time, this company’s finances have in the past 
been handled in so sound and conservative a manner 
and its position is so strong, that any set-back in earn- 
ing capacity can be looked upon as a purely temporary 
phase. Further, the break-up value of the company’s 
assets on a most conservative basis would leave the 
ordinary shares entitled to receive considerably more 
than the present market price. As a shipping invest- 
ment, these P. & O. units are certainly attractive for 
those who possess the necessary patience and at the 
same time are prepared to ignore temporary market 
fluctuations. 

TAURUS 
COMPANY MEETING 

In this issue will bé found a report of the 27th Annual 

General Meeting of Carreras, Ltd. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds £38,992,900. Total Income £10,614,500 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meeting 
CARRERAS, LIMITED 


The Twenty-seventh Annual General Meeting of Carreras, Ltd., 
was held on December 19 at Arcadia Works, Hampstead Road, 
London. Sir Louis B. Baron, Bt. (chairman and managing 
director) presided. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: 

The net profit for the year amounts to £968,204. The past 
year has been a particularly difficult one in all industries ; 
and we, in common with most of the large manufacturing and 
trading concerns, have felt the effects of the unfavourable 
conditions, 

In India the general boycott of British goods was an adverse 
factor, and resulted in a decline in our sales; but this, I think, 
is of a temporary nature. lin Australia our progress has also 
been hampered. In the attempt to remedy their own financial 
position, the Australian Government has considerably increased 
its tariffs and also placed severe restrictions on the quantities 
of cigarettes to be imported into the country. We have obtained 
control of am established manufacturing business in Melbourne, 
so that Carreras Brands will be manufactured and sold under 
conditions which will enable us to compete both economically 
and successfully in that market. 

In regard to the home trade, the whole of the tobacco 
industry never has experienced such fierce or more intensive 
competition than, in the past year. Notwithstanding this, it is 
pleasant and satisfactory to record a most important point, namely. 
that among the most popular brands ours are holding their own. 

We have introduced several new lines; and you will be 
interested to know that our Black Cat Red Band Cigarette is 
proving very successful; while Piccadilly No. 1 is making most 
satisfactory progress. Our latest introduction is the Craven 
Navy Cut Cigarette, which we feel sure will make a special 
appeal to smokers who prefer a non-tipped cigarette. 

I should like to stress emphatically one all-important point 
of which we never have lost sight—and never will lose sight— 
which has made our business what it is: that is the purity 
and quality of all goods which are produced in Carreras factories. 

Your directors were never more confident of the successful 
outcome of our endeavours, and are convinced that the policy 
which we are pursuing in our various plans of development 
will ultimately result in the’ continued and increased prosperity 
of the company. 

The report and accounts were unanimousy adopted. 


The JANUARY NUMBER of 
Th 


Yachting Monthly 


on sale 
at all Bookstalls from Dec. 31 


Some of the finest sea 

yarns and adventures 

in very small ships ever 

published appear in 
this issue 


Order Your Copy Now! 


The YACHTING MONTHLY 
and 


MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


**The Recognised Organ of the Legal Profession.” 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Company Secretaries, etc. 


Urgent replies promptly sent by post. 


PERMANENT FEATURES: 

CURRENT TOPICS.—Discussing the legal aspect of matters of interest to all Lawyers, 
Accountants, Bankers, Surveyors, Estate Agents, Auctioneers, etc., etc. 

A CONVEYANCER’S DIARY.—Being a review of points under the Law of Property Acts, &c. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT NOTEBOOK.—Explaining points under the Rent Restriction 

Acts, the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927, and on the Law of Landlord and Tenant generally. 

THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929.—Practice Notes, invaluable to Solicitors, Accountants, 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PRACTICE.—Notes by Eminent Criminal Lawyers. 
POINTS IN PRACTICE.—Submitted by Registered Subscribers, answered by_Specialists. 


NOTES ON THE LATEST LEGAL DECISIONS. 
COUNTY COURT LETTER.—Of importance to County Court Practitioners. 
LEGAL PARABLES.—Presenting the humorous side of the law. 


INCLUSIVE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : £2 12s. 0d. 


For SPECIMEN COPY apply 


THE ASSISTANT EDITOR, “THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL,” 
29, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. (Telephones. Holborn 1853.) 
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Typewriting 


Shipping 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed, 
Testimonials and _ circulars Miss Nancy 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. Highly recommended by 

well-known Authors. MSS. 1s, 1,000 words, Carbon 3d. 

MAURICE WALKER, Studiands, Wharncliffe Road, 
Bournemouth. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

: Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 

“Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ’’ paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


RTHRITIS—Rheumatism—and a thousand other ailments 
Aare caused by Pyorrhcea. If you have the disease or fear 
it, write to the Secretary, PYORRHOSOL, (Dept. 10) 
165-7 Waterloo Road, S.E.1, for full free advice as to prevention 


and cure. 
THE FOILOPRINTER 

HE FOILOPRINTER is an ingenious device in which a 

' grained metal foil is used to type, write or draw on. That 

is then mounted quickly on a platen and forms thus a 
metalfaced printing block from which any number of perfect, 
copies can be made with very little trouble and none of the 
defects found with gelatines, clays or stencil duplicators. A very 
neat outfit complete to print quarto size costs only 35s. Foilo- 
printer Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 


Literary 


UBLISHER anxious to discover new talent invites few 

original MSS. Novels, verse, plays, educational, Send 

MSS. for immediate consideration. Publisher, c/o Imperial 
Literary Agency, 6 Conduit Street, W.1. 


O DRAMATISTS. Writing the Stage Play by Horace 

Wingfield. ‘‘ Methods and Markets,” with chapter on 

copyrights (British and U.S.A.). Price 2s. 6d. All book- 
sellers, or post free from Blue Gate Press, Amberley, Aston 
Clinton, Bucks. 


Theatre 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wed., Sat. and Boxing Day 2.30 
(No Performances Christmas Eve) 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 


NOTICE 


The Twelfth of the Series of Competitions appears in 
this issue of the Saturday Review, see page 863. 


No. 7. THREE ESSAYS. Closing 
date, December 29. 

No. 8. ONE-ACT PLAY. Closing 
date, 19 

No. g. SE ERMON. Closing date, 


uary 
10. DETECTIVE 
Closing date, February 
No. 11. THE PRESS ‘AND THE PUBLIC. 
Closing date, February 
No. 12. LIMERICK. 
February 9. 
A limited number 4 copies of the Saturday Review for these 
dates containing rules for Competitions are available. Price 6d. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 13 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO TO EACH ENTRY 
“Saturday Review,” De ” December 27th 


SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN G BURMA, CEYLON, STRAI ITs. 
CHINA, A MAURITIUS. TEAST SOUTH AFRICA, 
ar NEW ZEA LAN » ec., etc. 

P. & O. and B.l. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Shipping Companies 
Addresses for all bt ey Business, P. & O. House 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, City Office, P. & O. 130 Leadenhall 
treet, Londo: FREIGHT (P. & O. or B.1.) 122 
LEADENHALL STREET LONDON, EC.3;_ B.I. 
GRAY, DAWE & Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 440, which isa 
list of New Books at much reduced prices suitable for 
Christmas Presents. Below are a few very special 
bargains new as published and post free for cash, 


Sogeshiew “yd of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver, 
1927. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

George Frederic Handel, His Personality and His Times ty 
Newman Flower with over 50 illus, in Colour and Black-and. 
White. 1923. (A book for all lovers of Handel’s Music.) 
25s. for 11s. 6d. 

Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistran. 1928. 10s, 64, 
for 5s. 6d. Curious illus. 

English Porcelain, Figures of the Eighteenth Century 
Wm. King. Coloured and other illus. 1925, 17s. 6d. for 
8s. 9d. Beautifully produced by the Medici Socy. 

Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings, 1927. 25s. for 12s, 

Dostoevsky: The Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graeffe. 
1928. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. 7s, 6d. for 4%. 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush. 
1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

Memoirs of the Foreign Legion with an introduction by D. H. 
Lawrence. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s 

D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. 9s, for 

Scoundrels and Scallywags by Tom Divall, ea-Chiet Inspector 
C.1.D., Scotland Yard. 1929. 6s. for Qs. 9d. 

Love Smugglers and Naval Heroes by L. B. Behrens. Illus. 
1929. 7s. 6d. for 3s. 6d. 

The Great Days of Sail by Andrew Shewan, with 16 illus. 1927. 

10s. 6d. for 6s. 

English Country Life by Walter Raymond. Coloured illus, by 
Wilfrid Ball. 1924. 7s. 6d, for 4s. 6d. 


=“ & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
LONDON, MARSEILLES etn MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
S 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevite Wortninctos) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


s.W.1 
Room with Hot and 


Room with Private Bath from 1016 
Proprietor - - Sir BL ERSKINE, J.P. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 27.12.1930 


Allen & Unwin Faber & Faber Nash & Graysoe 
Appleton Fisher Unwia Noel Douglas 
Arrowsmith Foulis Odhams 
Bale & Danielsson Harper Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harrap Putnam's 
Benn Heinemana Richards Prese 
Bles Herbert Jenkins Routledge 
Brentano's Hodder & Stoughtos Lew 
Burns & Oates Scribner's 
Cecil Palmer iiurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Sheed & Ward 
Cobden Sanderson fe S.P.C.K. 
Collins egan Paul Stanley Paul 
Co Knopf the Bodley Head 
Crosby ' lk wood Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
Dent Longmans ictor Gollan 
Duckworth Melrose Ward, .ock 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boos Werner, Laurie 
Marrot Murray Wishart 
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